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Can The Banks Meet The Challenge? 


Idle Money, Idle Men and the U.S. Market 
by A. A. Berle, Jr. 


Associated Farmers, Incorporated by Richard L. Neuberger 


nosha Bizsted Real Jobs * Henry George: Soothsayer or Seer? 


“Look, Pop! It's a Homer!” 


Not last week’s game; not something that happened yesterday; not even a 
minute ago. But right now! Seeing things—miles away—at the very instant 
they happen! That’s the new thrill that television now makes possible. 


UT television is destined to do more than 
this for us. The foundation is laid for a 
whole new industry —careers for artists; jobs 
for hundreds of engineers and thousands of 
skilled workmen making television transmitters 
and receivers; jobs for thousands more selling 
and servicing this new product and providing 
the raw materials required. These are important 
possibilities of television. 


For more than: 60 years, General Electric 


scientists, engineers, and workmen have 


been finding new ways for electricity to serve 


the public—in factory, farm, and home. The 
new products and services made possible 
by their work have helped to produce the 
steady rise in the living standards of the 
American people. 


And right now, as television emerges from 
the laboratory to take its place among the 
accomplished marvels of this age of electricity, 
these G-E pioneers are once again creating, not 
only “More. Goods for, More People at Less 
Cost,” but also MORE AND BETTER JOBS 
AT HIGHER WAGES. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Next Month— 


EDUCATION 
IN- 


AMERICA 


ODAY’S challenges to our vast education- 
al machinery, the biggest business in the 
world in numbers, cost, and influence: 


1 What are the goals of American educa- 
tion? Are they adequate? Should we re- 
vise them? 


With frustrated millions in other countries 

lined up behind the dictators, are our 
millions receiving an education which will fit 
them to think for themselves as participating 
citizens of a democracy? 


Can we cut across economic and racial 

barriers and really provide equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all American children? 
How? 


Edited by Beulah Amidon, associate editor 
of Survey Graphic in the field of education, this 
special number will include articles by— 


E. C. Lindeman writing on the goals of 
education 


John Chamberlain on our—as yet—unregi- 
mented millions of 18 to 24 year olds out of 
school and unable to get jobs 


Eunice Fuller Barnard on pre-school edu- 
cation—private experiments and public possi- 
bilities 

John Tunis on new col- RUA a4 
lege experiments, view- 
points, undertakings which 
are breaking with old stereo- 
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types, bringing the colleges closer :to Amer- 
ican life 


Alvin Johnson on adult education as a 
democratic necessity 

William Allan Neilson on teachers and 
teacher training—the crux of the whole prob- 
lem of education 

Farnsworth Crowder on the crossroads 
schools, the relative chances for education of 
the children of rural families in Nebraska, 
Kentucky, and California 

Ordway Tead on freedom in education — 
academic freedom, and freedom from politics 
and bureaucracy 


John Palmer Gavit on what every parent 
should know 

Carson Ryan on schools for tomorrow, a 
look at current trends and possibilities and a 
long look forward. 
As in all issues of Survey Graphic, the text is 
supplemented and illuminated with scores of 
photographs, charts, maps, drawings. 

The first edition of our last special number, 
“Calling America,” sold out two weeks after 
publication. Although we are nearly doubling 


our usual print order for this number, we may 
again underestimate the de- 


mand. Assure yourself of 
a copy. See that your name 
appears on our subscription 
list! 


Executive office, 


Y. Price: this issue (September 1939; Vol. XXVIII, No. 9) 30 cts.; $3 a year; foreign postage, 50 cts. extra; 


Canadian 30 cts. Entered as second class matter January 28, 1938, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 
1879. Acceptance of mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917; authorized Dec. 21, 1921. 
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The Gist of It 


ON THE EVE OF INVESTIGATION OF THE 
activities of the Associated Farmers by the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee, Richard L. 
Neuberger tells why this militant organiza- 
tion has come to be viewed with alarm by 
small farmers, labor unions and progressives 
on the Pacific Coast. (Page 517). From his 
vantage point on the staff of the Portland 
Oregonian, Mr. Neuberger covers West 
Coast politics, labor, industry and agricul- 
ture for The New York Times, and con- 
tributes articles to Colliers, The Saturday 
Evening Post, and many other magazines. 
He is the author of “Our Promised Land” 
(Macmillan; $3), a popular and authori- 
tative interpretation of the potentialities of 
the great Northwest. 


IN HIS FIRST Survey Graphic ARTICLE SINCE 
his appointment last year as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, A. A. Berle, Jr., discusses 
our credit and banking problem in its re- 
lation to economic progress (page 522). 
His book, “The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property’ (with Gardner C. Means) 
published in 1932 has been the source of 
many New Deal viewpoints on _ business 
and finance. A member of the original 
“Brain Trust,’ he has been frequently on 
leave from Columbia University, where he 
is a law school professor, to serve as spe- 
cial counsel of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Railroad Bankruptcy 
Act: New York City chamberlain, and a 
member of the Stock Exchange Advisory 
Committee. In 1918 he filled a semi-diplo- 
matic post on the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace with Germany, and _ later 
was financial adviser to the American Em- 
bassy in Cuba, and delegate to the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace at Buenos Aires (1936) and at Lima 


(1938). 


THE RESULT OF ONE OF THE HAPPIEST 
combinations of author and subject in our 
editorial experience is Fonrose Wainwright's 
account of the life and work of Caroline 
Spencer among the Moros. This began with 
Mrs. Spencer’s adventure at Jolo in Survey 
Graphic for August; and the second and con- 
cluding instalment (page 525) spans a quar- 
ter century. A statement on the Moro Educa- 
tional Foundation is published on this page 
at the request of Mrs. Spencer. 


BoTH WISCONSINITES, CAROL AND CARLISLE 
Shafer tell the story of a Wisconsin city 
that refused to stay down when knocked 
off its balance by hard times (page 532). 
Carol Shafer has been a social case worker 
and member of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. Carlisle Shafer is professor of 
social science at the Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wis., and writes in the fields of 
social problems and history. At the moment 
Mr. and Mrs. Shafer are collaborating on a 
book entitled “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Bread” to be published by the Columbia 
University Press this fall. 


To OUR MANY READERS WHO, HAVING 
discovered the work of Otto Neurath in our 
pages seven years ago and at all too infrequent 
intervals since then, often ask, “What's Neu- 
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John Dewey and George Bernard Shaw and 
thousands of plain men and women through- 
out the world. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
examine the mark he has made upon our 
time as well as his own. So we turned to 
Harold S. Buttenheim, well known authority 
on civic matters, for an appraisal. (Page 541.) 


rath doing now?’, we point with pride to 
the article on page 538. Mr. Kaempffert is 
science editor of The New York Times and 
president of the National Association of 
Science Writers, a small but influential 
group of newspapermen who specialize in 
reporting or commenting on scientific ad- 
vances. In September, Knopf is bringing 
out a monumental volume by Dr. Neurath 
in which a hundred ISOTYPE illustrations, 
reproduced in seven colors, will form a part 
of the continuous narrative—‘Modern Man 
in the Making” ($2.95). 


The Moro Educational Foundation 


IN 1914 Curtis J. Mar, AN EDITOR AND 
publisher, who had been associated with 
Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York in 


SEPTEMBER IS THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- educational and philanthropic undertakings, 


sary of the birth of Henry George, the mag- 
nificent crusader who inspired such men as 
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perfected for Bishop Brent a national or- 
(Continued on page 560) 


The 


shadow cast by 
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city skyscrapers across the farm lands of the Pacific Coast 
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Who Are the Associated Farmers? 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


As the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee begins its West 


Coast investigation an informed Oregon journalist reports on 


Associated Farmers, Inc., its background, growth and power in 


three states: California, Oregon and Washington. 


Economic lesson Number 1 of the past twenty years 1s 
that men and women on farms, men and women in cities, 
are partners.—PresivENT Roosevett on Labor Day, 1938. 


Nor since THE “wossLigs” oF THE I. W. W. ROAMED THE 
woodlands, has any organization in the Far West stirred 
such savage antagonisms as the Associated Farmers. Al- 
ready those antagonisms have had consequences of na- 


- tional significance. Internecine strife has been promoted 


in old established rural groups. On the Oregon statute 
books is the most severe anti-labor law ever enacted in 


America. A widening schism between farm and urban 


voters imperils the progressive gains which have been 
won along the Pacific seaboard. Actual violence has oc- 
curred in some communities, with vigilantes pitted against 
labor unions. The malice aroused between classes may not 
subside for a generation. 

Within the past year, organized labor in several states 
has lost rights gained in half a century of political and 
economic struggle. The technique for bringing this about 
has been provided by the Associated Farmers. They have 
demonstrated that labor excesses and the split in labor’s 
ranks can be made the basis for sufficient public resent- 
ment to weaken organized labor. Last November the As- 
sociated Farmers, capitalizing on a swing of the political 
pendulum to the right, put through a law in Oregon 
which, by practically forbidding strikes and picketing, re- 
duces unions to mere fraternal organizations. This has 
become the precedent for parallel action elsewhere. Modi- 
fied versions of the Oregon law have been enacted in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. Only a gover- 
nor’s veto kept Idaho out of this category, and similar bills 


have appedred in the legislatures of at least fifteen other 
states. 

The Associated Farmers are as important as a symbol 
as they are intrinsically. They represent an attempt to ac- 
-complish two purposes: dividing the political allegiance 
of farm and city voters; and convincing large numbers of 
people that farmers vociferously demand the control and 
suppression of labor unions. In many parts of the Far 
West, “rural” organizations are at work along this line. 
Some of them maintain intermittent contacts with the 
Associated Farmers. Others follow the Associated Farmers’ 
methods and means, the most. distinctive feature of which 
is daubing a purely rural camouflage on forays against 
the trade union movement. California, the periodical of 
the chamber of commerce of that state, considers the As- 
sociated Farmers “the rural manifestation of farmer-em- 
ployers’ efforts to keep their freedom in labor matters.” 
Frequently this alleged defense of freedom results in dan- 
ger to the liberties of other people. Associated Farmers in 
the Imperial Valley recently insisted that a regional di- 
rector of the National Labor Relations Board and Ellis E. 
Patterson, the lieutenant-governor of California, not be 
allowed to speak at the county fairgrounds because of 
their “communistic inclinations.” 

Although particularly directed at the CIO, the hostility 
of the Associated Farmers extends to all bona fide labor 
organizations. Neither the AF of L nor the Railroad 
Brotherhoods were exempt from the restrictions of the 
initiative measures which the Associated Farmers pushed 
in all three Pacific Coast states last autumn. A leader of 
the Associated Farmers in the state of Washington made 
no qualifications when he told an NLRB examiner that 
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When strikebreakers moved the lettuce crop in a typical “factory in the field” in California 


the methods used against labor organizations may be 
either “legal or extra-legal.” The same individual bragged 
to a meeting of Associated Farmers, “Just our intention 
and the formulation (sic) of a pickhandle brigade in Selah 
put the scare of Christ into organizers out there.” On some 
of the literature of the Associated Farmers appears the 
slogan: “From Apathy to Action.” 

The strategy of the Associated Farmers is premised on 
the fact that with the general public no figure is more 
popular than the man who grows the nation’s food supply. 
He epitomizes qualities highly held: perseverance, thrift, 
sedulity, temperance. Cartoonists portray him as a perspir- 
ing toiler with a rugged countenance. In a world in crisis 
the farmer connotes a large proportion of the pleasant 
phases of life. His home is in the country amidst green 
fields. The lettuce that decorates salads and the strawber- 
ries which pop out of shortcake are raised by him. Sel- 
dom is he looked upon as radical like labor or greedy like 
business. More than any other artisan or worker, the 
farmer is considered the typical American. 


THIs SITUATION THE AssOcIATED FARMERS HAVE EXPLOITED 
to full advantage. By using the farmer as an emblem of 
their policies, they have tried to impress on the people of 
the West that resentment against labor unions stems 
straight from the soil. The reasons for this are obvious. 
Political deference is a corollary of the esteem in which 
the farmer is held. His voice is listened for in legislative 
hall and executive mansion. Voters attempt to hear it on 
election day. It is highly beneficial for any cause to have— 
or seem to have—a preponderance of rural support. The 
political potentialities are imaginable if extreme, militant 
conservatism along the Pacific slope seems to originaté 
not in banks and.utility offices and counting houses, but 
out on the countryside where apples are grown and cattle 
pastured. The Associated Farmers are the source of that 
origination. In Oregon, for example, they, rather than in- 
dustrial and commercial groups, officially and publicly 
sponsored the bill which has fettered organized labor. 
So many western voters have been induced to back bills 
of this type in the past year or so that liberal as well as 
labor leaders are thoroughly alarmed. Perhaps President 
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Roosevelt had in mind the Associated Farmers’ persistent ¥ 
attacks on labor unions when he chose Labor Day of 1938 
to declare, “A small minority is trying to drive a wedge | 
between the farmers on one hand and their relatives and~ 
logical partners in the citiés on the other.” Secretary of | 
Agriculture Wallace has urged farmers not to “allow 
themselves to be used as cat’s-paws in any anti-labor -| 
front secretly sponsored by the ultra-reactionary industrial’ 
interests.” The U.S. wage and hour administrator, Elmer 

F. Andrews, recently went on the radio to describe the 

Associated Farmers as “a notorious labor-busting outfit of - 
the West Coast, which is largely financed by the chamber ~ 
of commerce of California, big public utility interests and | 
employers opposed to organized labor.” A 

And as these words are written, the Senate committee © 
headed by Robert M. La Follette, Jr. has just been allot- 
ted $50,000 with which to complete an investigation of | 
denials of civil liberties on the Pacific seaboard. The ap- 
propriation was requested by President Roosevelt and — 
advocated by Senators from states where the Associated — 
Farmers have been active. Lewis Schwellenbach of Wash- — 
ington and Sheridan Downey of California introduced 
the appropriation bill, which had the support of the Re- 
publican minority leader, Charles L. McNary of Oregon. 
The Associated Farmers are expected to be the main ob- 
ject of the probe. A cursory survey last year revealed, ac- 
cording to Marquis W. Childs of the St. Lowis Post-Dis- 
patch, that “funds provided by the Industrial Association 
helped to finance the Associated Farmers.” Childs claimed 
the organization was promoting “an anti-union drive on 
the coast.” The Associated Farmers disputed these 
charges. Now, fortunately, there will be a complete and 
thorough investigation. 

Senator La Follette’s committee will discover that al- 
though the Associated Farmers have won their major vic- 
tory to date in Oregon, they had their genesis in Califor- 
nia and are a product of that state’s complex agricultural 
economy. Wage earners on the great industrialized farms 
have long been restless over low wages, seasonality, bad 
housing. For decades there have been attempts at organi- 
zation and flare-ups of violence. Perhaps Section 7-a of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was the incipient 
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incident of the present movement: it stirred laborers in 
the field as well as factory to a consciousness of their col- 
lective force. In the autumn of 1933 more than 15,000 
cotton pickers went on strike in the San Joaquin Valley. 
A few months later, farm hands and migratory workers 
were trudging picket lines in the Imperial Valley, many 
miles to the south. Some of these men and women had 
been earning less than 75 cents a day. A federal commis- 
sion found them living in “filth, squalor and an entire 
absence of sanitation.” Farm workers began organizing 
in other parts of California. Strikes coincided with har- 
vest time. j 

The employers of farm labor were jittery. In numerous 
instances the employers were powerful corporate and 
financial interests; farming is big business in California. 
And in this big business something new had happened. 


In a state that produces more than a third of all the fruits, 


and vegetables consumed in the nation, fortunes had been 
made paying pickers 12 cents an hour. The whole set-up 
was geared to a peon wage scale. Now people heretofore 
regarded as virtual serfs had rebelled. Of thirty-seven 
agricultural strikes which took place in California in 1933, 
at least twenty-nine resulted in pay increases for the work- 
ers. The wage in some localities was boosted to 25 cents 
for an hour’s labor in the orchards. 

Other changes were occurring in California. Along the 
waterfront the longshoremen had formed a strong union. 
Already their leader had put his name in the headlines, 
and the state was reading for the first time about Harry 


_ Bridges. The abandonment of submarginal farms in the 


Middlewest also was in the news. Toward the sunset clat- 
tered the vanguard of thousands of nomads from the 
seared and blown Dust Bowl. These people had been 
ranchers in Oklahoma and Texas and the Dakotas. They 
could not be kicked around like wandering Mexican pick- 
ers who would docilely drink water out of irrigation 
canals and sleep in tar-paper shanties. They were accus- 
tomed to independence. In tourist camps all over the state 
they bolstered the courage of the agricultural laborers. It 
was the heyday of the New Deal. Upton Sinclair had 
started the EPIC campaign which was to make him Dem- 
ocratic nominee for governor. In a Long Beach real estate 
office, an elderly physician named Townsend talked about 
pensions of $200 a month. 

In this atmosphere the Associated Farmers were incor- 
porated in May of 1934. Groups long absolute in Califor- 
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nia feared their sovereignty was jeopardized. They got 
ready to confront the menace on every sector, whether the 
foe consisted of old people clamoring for pensions, an 
idealist running for governor or farm labor demanding 
more pay. “The forces which threaten business stability 
in California,’ warned the chamber of commerce, “must 
be met with concerted, aggressive action if business is to 
survive.” What was needed, said the chamber, was “A 
United Front for California.” The Associated Farmers 
comprised the rural phase of the mobilization. 


AFTER THE SERIES OF AGRICULTURAL STRIKES JN 1933, THE 
Farm Bureau Federation and the chamber of commerce 
had recommended a permanent group to conduct “a cam- 
paign of education and assistance in the farming areas.” 
Sporadic organization work went on for several months 
before the Associated Farmers were formally established. 
Much of this early effort had been concentrated in the 
Imperial Valley. The chairman at the first meeting of the 
Associated Farmers was Parker Frisselle of Fresno, a di- 
rector of the California chamber of commerce. The per- 
sonnel seemed more distinguished for animosity toward 
labor unions than for affinity to farmers, In the salient 
position of executive secretary was no specialist on agri- 
culture, but Guernsey Fraser, an American Legion official 
conspicuous for condemnation of purported radicals. The 
Associated Farmers got under way with financial con- 
tributions from important utility corporations: the South- 
ern Pacific, Santa Fe and Union Pacific railroads and the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. The welfare of the 
farmer was discussed, although so far as the policies of 
the new organization were concerned, that welfare ap- 
peared to be exclusively a question of resisting the union- 
ization of farm workers. The reason given for setting up 
the Associated Farmers was that “the labor controversies 
in the farming areas had been fomented by communists 
as a definite part of Moscow’s program to change the form 
of government in California.” 

The Associated Farmers had early opportunities to dem- 
onstrate their effectiveness. Strikes continued and_ the 
organization fought them grimly. Once in a while the 
Associated Farmers stayed in the background. More often 
they moved to the front of the anti-labor procession. They 
were particularly conspicuous in the great agricultural 
strike at Salinas in 1936, where a large proportion of the 
country’s lettuce is grown. Local peace officers were ad- 
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In the elections of 1938 the 
Associated Farmers were a 
potent force, as labor and em- 
ployers took their battle to 
the political arena. Right: 
Philip Bancroft, business man 
and substantial farmer, vice- 
president of Associated Farm- 
ers of California, who ran 
for the U.S. Senate — and 
lost, to Sheridan Downey. 
Left: H. L. Shoemaker of 
Hood River, Oregon, presi- 
dent of the Associated Farm- 
ers of Oregon, whose organ- 
ization led the fight for 
referendum No. 316, regulat- 
ing labor unions, — and won. 
(In California a similar regu- 
latory measure was defeated.) 
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vised by prominent Associated Farmers, who took rooms 
in a downtown hotel. Male residents were mobilized to 
defend law and order. Numerous Associated Farmers be- 
came special deputies. Vigilantes marched against the Cen- 
tral Labor Council. The editor of a conservative newspa- 
per, Paul Smith of the San Francisco Chronicle, went to 
the scene of the strike and wrote an article called “It Did 
Happen in Salinas.” 

Success brought about further demands for the services 
of the Associated Farmers. Not long after the Salinas epi- 
sode, Colonel Walter E. Garrison, then the Associated 
Farmers’ president, assumed leadership at Stockton in 
the combating of a strike by the AF of L Cannery Work- 
ers’ Union. More than one hundred tear-gas bombs were 
thrown at the picket line. Fifty strikers were injured. 
Opposition to the strike was depicted as emanating from 
“outraged farmers,” despite the fact that the strike was 
directed against such “outraged farmers” as the Stockton 
Food Products Company and other processors. In his re- 
cent book, “Factories in the Field,’ Carey McWilliams de- 
clares, “Stockton, like Salinas, was a milepost in the march 
of the Associated Farmers to crush union labor in the 
fields and packing plants.” Mr. McWilliams is now Cali- 


fornia commissioner of immigration and housing. 


THE FIELDS AND PACKING PLANTS WHERE THE ASSOCIATED 
Farmers have battled the unions are part of America’s 
most fabulous agricultural empire. Farming in California 
does not primarily involve the individual rancher who 
tills a half section to keep his family in food and cloth- 
ing. The Golden State is a land of corporation farming. 
Ranches almost as vast as counties are controlled by ab- 
sentee owners. Ten percent of the farms of California 
produce 53 percent of the total value of the state’s agri- 
cultural products. Two percent of the farms have 25 
percent of the acreage. Of all the farms in the nation with 
a crop worth more than $30,000 annually, 36 percent are 
in California. The state contains 44 percent of the coun- 
try’s large scale general farms and 60 percent of the large 
scale fruit farms. 

These farms, so expansive they are marked off by hori- 
zons rather than fence posts, frequently earn rich profits. 
In 1936 dividends on the preferred and common stock of 
the California Packing Corporation, which hires 35,000 
men and women at seasonal employment in the fields, 
were $2,059,256. The lush valleys of the state are the source 
of more wealth than the gold-pocketed Sierras that first 
drew the pioneers westward. In California the cash in- 
come per farm is triple the national average. The Asso- 
ciated Farmers have been concerned in protecting this 
income from the raids of farm laborers. Professor Paul 
Taylor of the University of California has indicated that 
some of these raids may not be without economic justi- 
fication; he estimates the yearly wage of the typical mi- 
gratory worker at approximately $375. Malnutrition is 
often an occupational disease among these people. 

As the Associated Farmers increased the zeal and efh- 
ciency with which they assailed the strikes of agricultural 
labor, their realm was extended both geographically and 
politically. Late in 1937 units of the movement were 
formed in Oregon and Washington, and a Pacific Coast 
convention took place at San Jose. Colonel Garrison and 
others corresponded with men of similar ideas in Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Minnesota and elsewhere. Inquiries were 
received from practically every state. All this time the 
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Associated Farmers were also expanding in scope. No | 


longer did they confine themselves to repulsing the de 


mands of farm workers. They began vehement criticism | 
of the NLRB, the La Follette committee, compulsory | 
health insurance, the wage and hour administration, the | 
AF of L and the CIO. John Steinbeck was accused of | 
being in hiding. The deportation of Harry Bridges was | 
urged so strenuously that at the recent hearing on Angel | 
Island, Dean James M. Landis took cognizance of the 
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Associated Farmers as an interested party to the pro- | 


ceedings. 


FEW RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON AGRICULTURE EVER HAVE 
been connected or identified with the Associated Farm- 
ers. The group keeps scant records on the cost of produc- ~ 


tion, rural electrification, county roads and other prob- — 


lems vital to the rank and file farmer. However, there is’ 
an elaborate card index file on alleged radicals and for a 
time the payroll of the organization was decorated with 
the presence of Harper Knowles, an official of a San 
Francisco stone and granite company who claims to be an 
expert on subversive happenings. At the Bridges hearing, 
Knowles admitted exchanging information with business 
and industrial leaders. Before the Dies committee, this 
employe of the Associated Farmers denounced Culbert 
L. Olson, now governor of California, as a communist 
sympathizer. 

All these developments, unimportant alone, attain sig- 
nificance when it is considered that the Associated Farm- 
ers not only are looked upon by many people as a 100% 
farm organization, but that their tactics have been copied 
in the state and nation. California is full of high sounding 
groups principally interested in thwarting the aims of or- 
ganized labor. There is Southern Californians, Inc., for 
example, which George Creel calls a “fund raising agency 
for the ‘industrial freedom’ fight.” The Women of the 
Pacific are also active. Theirs is the “Housewives’ Cru- 
sade.” The Women of the Pacific announce that their 
“sole purpose is to keep southern California clear of the 
labor rackets.” To accomplish this, they would incorpo- 
rate and restrict unions. But such a program has been 
promoted most successfully by the Associated Farmers. 
They are a real force in the West. Last year their vice- 
president, Philip Bancroft, polled more than a million 
votes for the United States Senate, losing to Sheridan 


Downey—1,080,000 to 1,325,000. California labor leaders 


think that was a close call. 

Today the Associated Farmers have about 30,000 mem- 
bers in California. The membership fee is one dollar a 
year, plus an additional dollar for each $1000 paid in 
wages to farm workers. Sometimes the fee is computed 
on the basis of one cent for every ton of fruit and vege- 
tables a farm ships. Headquarters of the Associated 
Farmers are in the Russ Building, near the center of San 
Francisco’s business and financial district. This is a long 
way from the smell of sod. Not many people who enter 
the Russ Building push a plow or pitch hay. Practically 
al] the biggest corporation farms have joined the organi- 
zation. So have a lot of processors and packers. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has just brought a joint 
complaint against the Associated Farmers of Kings Coun- 
ty and the J. G. Boswell Company, distributors of cotton 
and cotton by-products. 

But some genuine small farmers are members of the 
Associated Farmers, too. One reason is the heavy depreda- 
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These three men may profoundly affect the future of agricultural labor on the West Coast. Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” has made 
millions of people care about the people who follow the crops. ‘Factories in the Field,” by California’s commissioner of immigra- 
tion and housing, Carey McWilliams, has documented the working and living conditions in a large sectiom of the state’s industrialized, 
seasonal agriculture. The La Follette committee is now preparing to conduct hearings on the Associated Farmers in the early fall 


tion labor unions in the Far West have committed in 
recent years. Another is the fact that increased payrolls 
frequently weigh most oppressively on the modest-sized 
farms, which face glutted markets with little reserve 
capital. And because I. W. W.’s in the earlier days and 
the communists recently were undoubtedly active in the 
formation of some of the agricultural unions, fear and 
anxiety have been instilled in numerous farmers; this 
fright will not quickly subside. 


UnpoustepLy GoveRNoR OLSON WAS REFERRING TO THE 
small ranchers who belong to the Associated Farmers in a 
radio speech several months ago: “The farmers of Cali- 
fornia should analyze their own farm organizations, both 
real and pseudo, and their own farm leaders, real and 
alleged, and find out with whom they associate, and whom 
they really represent.” 

_ As further investigation by Senator La Follette’s com- 
mittee impends, contradictions become more evident in 
the behavior of the Associated Farmers. “We have never 
accepted a cent from anyone not a farmer,” a spokesman 
for the group told a California legislative hearing. Yet 
Harold Pomeroy, the organization’s new executive secre- 
tary, frankly admits, “Twenty-five percent of our funds 
come from industrial interests allied with agriculture.” 
Over a period of four years, this “farm” group got $6025 
from the Southern Pacific. 

Pomeroy implies he has no knowledge of the Associated 
Farmers in Washington and Oregon, but a leader of the 
Associated Farmers of Washington informed an NLRB 
examiner that his unit was definitely affiliated with the 
Associated Farmers of California. Despite Pomeroy’s in- 
ference that he knows nothing about the Associated 
Farmers in adjacent states, the monthly bulletin he helps 
to edit snapped, “We happen to know that such is not 
the case,” when the Associated Farmers of Oregon were 
accused of being a camouflage for industry. And on the 
door of the Russ Building offices, as of the end of July, 
appeared the twin legend “Associated Farmers of Cali- 
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fornia” and “Associated Farmers of the Pacific Coast.” 

Faith in democracy is constantly affirmed by the Asso- 
ciated Farmers. Colonel Garrison, now on the executive 
committee and for a considerable time their president, 
insists Americanism is his paramount interest. Yet in a 
letter made public by the Dies Committee, George Death- 
erage of the notorious Knights of the White Camelia 
proposed that General Moseley lead a National movement 
which would include, among others, “Garrison of the 
Associated Farmers—in all, men who are heads of large 
groups on our side of the fence.” Carey McWilliams 
charges that the Associated Farmers have frequently spon- 
sored speeches in rural districts by anti-Semites. The As- 
sociated Farmers are now pushing the harsh anti-alien 
legislation which has been disapproved by a large section 
of the conservative press, including the Herald Tribune 


of New York. 


Last AUTUMN THE AssocIATED FARMERS TOOK ON A MORE 
significant as well as a more ominous aspect. In Oregon 
and Washington they promoted—and in California they 
helped to promote—laws pointing to the annihilation of 
the trade union movement in the Far West. No such 
severe anti-labor statutes ever had been enacted before in 
the United States. They were proposed as initiative meas- 
ures. One of those measures was overwhelmingly adopted 
in Oregon. Another was defeated in Washington by a 
slender margin. The third failed in California by a more 
decisive majority.* The Associated Farmers may try again 
in the two states in which they were beaten, particularly 
if the AF of L and CIO are still at war next year. Al- 
ready they have asked the Washington legislature to 
consider the bill the voters (Continued on page 555) 


* The anti-labor intiative passed in Oregon, 197,000 votes to 147,500. 
The initiatives in Washington and California were defeated 256,000 to 
236,000, and 1,365,000 to 985,000 respectively. Jurisdictional warfare be- 
tween the A F of L and CIO was more violent and widespread in Oregon 
than anywhere else in the West. California had the largest proportionate 
labor movement of all three Pacific Coast states. There also may be some 
significance in the fact that 44 percent of the people of California live in 
cities with more than 75,000 population, 37 percent of the people of Wash- 
ington and only 31 percent of the people of Oregon. 
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IDLE MONEY, IDLE MEN — AND THE U.S. MARKET 


Can our banking system take hold where government lending leaves” 
off? Yes, says Mr. Berle, if bankers are willing to pioneer in financial) 


methods for providing us with some of the plenty within our reach; | 


and he suggests some specific fields for an early start. 


A Goop PART OF THE UNITED STATES TODAY IS RE-STUDYING 
its economic lesson. Particularly, we are re-studying the 
difficult field of banking, credit and money. We are right 
in doing this; for two obstinate economic facts stand like 
cliffs in American life. You see them at every turn; they 
are silent, unshaken arguments in every discussion. 

The first of these facts is that we moved, a decade ago, 
from what is loosely called “the economy of scarcity,” 
into what is frequently called “the economy of abund- 
ance.” These phrases merely conceal a simple fact. Up to 
a relatively short time ago, the country as a whole did not 
produce easily and without strain enough goods to take 
care of the demanded consumption. There was, conse- 
quently, always room for the starting of new businesses, 
which would produce more goods, and an apparently 
indefinite field for new sources of supply. Some time 
recently, probably in the decade between 1920 and 1930, 
we crossed the Great Divide. The combination of more 
machinery, more electric power, more efficient methods, 
more factories and plants, suddenly put us in a position 
where, if we ran at or near full speed, we would be 
producing more of the things people demanded than 
would satisfy their desires. At least, we could produce 
more than would satisfy their needs as represented by the 
effective demand—which is the economist’s jargon for 
saying that we could make more things than our people 
had money to, buy. 

The second fact has a grimmer aspect. For roughly 
eleven years (the condition seems to have begun in 1928, 
though it became apparent only in 1929), we were unable 
to take the plain supply of goods and services which we 
could produce, or had produced, or were ready to produce, 
to the people who needed them. Year by year, greater 
areas of need developed and the people in want looked 
helplessly at greater and greater supplies of goods which 
they could not get, or facilities for producing things 
which they wanted and did not have. We had literally 
millions of people under-clothed, who had to look at huge 
supplies of idle cotton in warehouses and half idle textile 
plants. Illustration could be multiplied, but there is no 
point in it. 

These two jagged peaks sticking out of our American 
plain present a singularly challenging outline. You can 
reasonably ask a people to accept hardship when there is 
not enough to go round. But you cannot indefinitely ask 
any considerable number of Americans to accept pre- 
carious poverty and at the same time look at great sup- 
plies, actual or potential, so to speak on the other side of 
the street. Someone is bound to say that there is something 
wrong here; that a sane economic system ought to be 
able to develop ways and means for getting the goods 
over there to the need over here; and to do so without 
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violating the general outline of American democracy in 
the process. Once that question is asked—and pretty 
much everyone is asking it—no axiom of economics can 
be taken for granted. Until the answer is found, every), 


theory, however sanctified by time, academics, and> 
respectable opinion, is open for re-study. The particular’) 
subject of this article is that certain classic ideas in our’ 
banking and credit system must now come up for exam- i 
ination. I think that when the examination paper is\' 


handed in and is marked, we may find that we can do a/ | 
good many things which have not yet been done; that’ 


we can take a good many more goods and services from’ 
one side of the road, where they are, to the other side, . 
where they are needed; that, in a word, we can very con- 
siderably increase the useful work of a democratic 
economy. 4 


Before the Temporary National Economic Committee 
recently (the newspapers call it the “Monopoly Investiga- 
tion”), the writer endeavored to state the proposition in 
two sentences: “The financial system, in the face of great 
need and adequate elements of supply, was unable to 


take the supply, organize it into production, and carry it- 


to the known need. So long as this fact continues, the case 


in favor of the existing financial system remains unproved 


and unconvincing.’ 


What All Americans Need 


Ir MAY SEEM CURIOUS TO COMMENCE DISCUSSION OF MONEY 


and credit and banking by leaving those subjects entirely ~ 
on one side, and discussing the nature of human need, 
instead. Yet that is where I suggest that we begin. The | 


scientific reason for this is, of course, terribly simple: 


money, credit, banking and finance are not ends in them- © 
selves. They are merely a means to an end; and the end © 


is, ultimately, the satisfaction of human desires and 
human needs. This is what a financial system is all about. 

For the purposes of this discussion, we may divide the 
unsatisfied needs of the United States into two great 
classes. There are the needs of people who cannot con- 
tribute to production—that is, who cannot work, or at 
least can do so only to an extremely limited extent. The 
claims of the people in this situation arise either out of 
ordinary and decent human kindness because of the mis- 
fortune of the people involved; or, in an infinitely larger 
range of cases, out of a claim on decent social justice 
because they have already given to society everything 
they could and are entitled to be taken care of. Victims of 
misfortune such as disease or injury cannot, for a time at 
least, join in the work of the country, and ordinary 
humanity demands that they be taken care of until they 
can. The steadily growing group of old people whose 
lives have been lengthened by preventive medicine but 
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whose working days are over have a claim on the justice 
of the community, which took whatever they could give 
while they could give it, and therefore is obligated to 
see that they live out their declining years in peace and 


_ reasonable comfort. We may take these as typical of the 
/ needs of a non-contributing group. The other great 


branch of needs arises from the fact that great numbers 


of people who are quite able to contribute and quite 


willing to do so find no opportunity to get their muscles 
or their brains or their skill into action. They are quite 
prepared to take part in the process of producing goods 
on the other side of the street and of carrying them to this 
side; but they are told that it cannot be done. This in its 
way is less dramatic but more tragic than the other situa- 
tion, for misfortune and old age are at least parts of a 
normal and understandable human experience; whereas 
the human mind declines to accept blank frustration as 
anything except stupid and irrational. 


With equal brevity you may turn from the people who : 


are in need, to the kind of things which are needed. 
Here there is no swift description which will serve; 
because things “needed” go not by absolute standards, but 
by something that goes on in people’s heads. From a 
coolie standard of desire, a coolie ration of rice and a 
few rags will satisfy need; to an American, the things 
“needed” include the materials for a life of at least a 
degree of self-respect, including a measure of aesthetic 
satisfaction. We try, consciously, to educate our people so 
that they will “need” more things to satisfy them, taking 
in a whole range from reasonable diet to reasonable 
access to good music. To the extent we do this, we con- 
sider we have made progress in civilization. In conse- 
quence, I am going to short-cut a huge and possible 
quibble about the word “need” and assume here that 
the things needed are the goods and services appropriate 
to at least a decent American home, and let it go at that. 
Every man, of course, has his own idea about what he 
would like for a simple but decent American home; yet 
you will find that while each idea differed, they did aver- 
age out. In any case, we are so many miles from even 
remotely satisfying that standard, that we can leave out 
quarrels about taste until after we have satisfied the sub- 
stantials: which may be taken to be a decent amount of 
food, a decent place to live in, a decent minimum of 
clothing, a decent set of health and other public services, 
and at least a bowing access to the cultural facilities of 
the country through schools, libraries, art galleries, parks, 
radio programs, and so forth. 


The Problem of Idleness 


Havinc GOT THAT FAR, WE PROCEED TO THE NEXT ELEMEN- 
tary job of a democratic economy, which is to satsify all 
of these presently unsatisfied needs, because they have to 
be satisfied, either as a matter of humanity or as a matter 
of justice, or both. At the same time the system must 
make it possitble—indeed must require—that all of the 
needy who can contribute shall have the opportunity to 
do so, and shall feel the obligation to do so. To the extent 
that this finance and credit and monetary system has 
anything to do with that, it must be adapted to that end. 
Technically, it is probably possible to supply most of the 
needy and most of the needs, even though a considerable 
part of the American public is left in dead idleness. But 
no man yet has been happy without working, without 
contributing, without feeling that he is a part of civiliza- 
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tion. Now membership in a family or a club, or a group, 
or a nation, or even the human race, comes not from 
drawing things out but from putting things in. It comes 
from contributing, rather than from drawing unearned 
benefits. You can ascertain the truth of this from any man 
who has ever been on a “dole’—who had drawn out, 
without being allowed to contribute. Perhaps some 
psychologist can tell us the reason for it. But I doubt if 
anyone will dispute the fact. 

So now the outlines of the problem begin to emerge. 
We must produce; which means, if we are going to 
satisfy the needy and the needs, that we must very much 
increase our present production. In doing so, we must 
use the contributions of work, energy and skill from 
practically everybody, except those who are unable to 
contribute because of infancy, physical impairment, or 
old age. The question is how this job is to be done. 


Private Initiative’s Job 


Up To THE TIME WHEN WE CROSSED THE GreAT DivipE 
between a scarcity economy and that ghastly paradox, the 
“economy of abundance,” a fixed system known as “pri- 
vate initiative” had been trusted to do, substantially, the 
whole job. What is more to the point, the system had, 
substantially, done the job. This does not mean that all 
the work of the country was done by private initiative. 
That never was true; and cannot be true, in a modern 
state. At least a tenth of the activities and actual wealth 
of the country has at all recent times been carried on and 
owned by some part of government, federal, state or local. 
Roads, police stations, bridges, public hospitals, public 
parks, sewers, harbors, etc., are a very large part of this 
process we call production; and these have been tradi- 
tionally and increasingly, matters of public and not pri- 
vate initiative. Sometimes there was a huge struggle as to 
whether a particular job ought to be carried on by “pri- 
vate initiative” or by “public ownership.” The political 
racket kicked up when cities, in general, decided to own 
their own water systems instead of relying on private 
water utility companies, was very much like the row over 
public power today; and changing conditions from time 
to time suggest that some particular part of production 
belongs in public instead of private hands, or vice versa. 
But in general the theory of private initiative has been 
pursued. 

’ For that matter, it still is and must be the principal 
reliance in a democratic economy. Production is a whole 
spectrum of activities, running all the way from extreme 
individual tasks, such as writing music or plays (which 
no government ever yet did, or will do, with even a 
fighting chance of doing it well) to providing a public 
health system—which no private operator could even 
think of undertaking. In between, there is the whole 
gamut of large scale, middle scale and small scale opera- 
tions of every known class and description which satisfy 
the hundreds of thousands of individual choices, tastes, 
desires and needs, all of which have their place in a 
democratic economy. Incidentally, it may be noticed that 
the chief difference between a democratic and a totali- 
tarian economy, whether communist or fascist, lies in the 
fact that in the latter, the state as central authority makes 
the choices—tells people not to try to get what they want, 
but to accept what the state thinks they ought to want. 
Because we never wish to get into this latter jam, our 
whole attempt is to push back as much of the process as 
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we can on private operation and private initiative, relying 
on the system to balance itself out. 

And yet, as time goes on, great bodies of needs arise 
which private initiative has not satisfied. The classic 
example in the United States is, of course, housing. We 
know that a good half of our population are badly 
housed; nearly a third of them live in shelters which by 
no possibility match up to the standard even of our 
mythical “decent, simple American home.” We know, for 
example, that private initiative today can build houses 
only for that group which lives in the relatively high 
income brackets—for the economic top 20 percent of the 
population. We know, too, that in low cost housing and 
slum clearance private initiative has simply signed off. 
It knows it cannot do the job; and so far as I am aware, 
(save for a few groups which make a business of buying 
and rack-renting outworn tenement houses) has got over 
resenting attempts by anyone else to try it. 

By this time the direction of at least an attack on this 
huge problem of unfilled need in the presence of produc- 
tion begins to appear. Somewhere, somehow, we must 
find ways and means by which the process of production 
can be applied to these needs; by which, for example, 
houses can be constructed for the bottom and the middle, 
as well as for the top of the American population. We can 
take housing as a symbol; though any engineer or expert 
will point out that that is only one of a great variety of 
productions that we need if we are to move towards the 
ideal of an economic system which uses substantially its 
full capacity, which makes use of the contribution of sub- 
stantially everyone, and which satisfies the needs of liter- 
ally everyone save the voluntary outcast, exile or criminal. 


Where the Money Comes From 


THE METHOD BY WHICH A DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY PRODUCES 
is called “spending.” I use the phrase boldly, though 
Stuart Chase says I mustn’t, because people are afraid of 
the word “spending”—because it has been used by the 
newspapers in an endeavor to create prejudice against 
“public spending.” But perhaps it may be well to note 
that nobody ever did anything in the United States except 
by “spending’—at least, since slavery was abolished. 
Private initiative “spends.” So, for that matter, do coun- 
ties, cities, states and the federal government. There is no 
other way—unless we are to try foreign experiments with 
forced labor and confiscated materials. The totalitarian and 
communist states do use this method; but they are wel- 
come to it, so far as we are concerned. We have no 
desire to imitate. 

So it seems that any use of the productive process 
means some kind of “spending” and that immediately 
brings to the fore the question: Where is the money com- 
ing from? 

Here we come to grips with the system of finance, of 
credit and banking. We would have to encounter it, in 
any event, as a matter of ordinary economic analysis; but 
today we come at.it as a matter of politics as well, for the 
bulk of the discussion in recent months has raged around 
the conception of “public spending”; one group asserting 
that spending was somehow essentially sinful, while an- 
other group asserted that in view of conditions it was 
essentially necessary. The attempt of this paper is to 
strike out a third line, namely, to suggest that if we 
handle our banking, our credit and our currency system 
properly, we may find that “spending” may be either 
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public or private, depending on the necessities of 
situation; in fact, that “spending” is no more an issu 
now than it was in 1880, or 1900, or 1910, or 1920, or 1928 

Let us tackle the area of private initiative first and see 4 
what we can do. Let us suppose that there are individual | 
business men who would like to build houses, for sale or 
rent, and hope to make a profit out of them; that they 
have already built all the houses that the most prosperous” 
fifth of the country can comfortably use, and therefore 
want to tackle an unfilled need—the need of the middle © 
and lower middle classes. They do not say, of course, | 
that they wish to “fulfill a need.” What they say is that’ 
they want to “find a different market,” which is a business | 
man’s way of saying the same thing, provided he can find § 
a customer in that market. 

Private initiative, represented by that business man, #} 
must first ask himself the question where he is going to | 
get the money to build that house. He has been used to } 
borrowing it somewhere, usually on the security of a | 
mortgage bearing a rate of interest of anywhere from 4% 
to 8 percent, depending on the part of the country. Let } 
us suppose that he has already access to 4 percent money. + 
He figures the cost of his house, and the 4 percent he will * 
have to pay to the bank or the mortgagee, adds the taxes + 
and expenses and so forth of the house; then he figures 
out the rent per room which he will have to charge. The 
largest single cost is that 4 percent interest rate; for, if | 
his mortgage is to run twenty-five years, it means that he 
has to repay the loan twice over, once in principal, and a 
second time in interest. The rent he will charge has to 
take that into account. With a pencil and paper he figures 
out the needed rent, and discovers that nobody can afford 
to pay that rent who is not making approximately $3000 
a year—that is, in the top 20 percent income bracket. 
If there are enough houses at that price already, he gives 
up the project and private initiative resigns the task. 
Let Mayor La Guardia, or the United States Housing 
Authority, or someone else tackle it, if necessary; the 
private business man is out of the picture. 

But if we could work out a banking system by which 
instead of having to pay 4 percent for that money, he 
had to pay only 2 percent, he re-figures his rent and he 
can build and rent at a lower price. He’ sees a new range 
of customers opening up. Perhaps he can build some- 
thing which a man making $2000 a year can afford to 
occupy. He has “widened his market” and private initia- 
tive finds a new sector to occupy. If you can cut the cost | 
of the money down to one percent, the market is still 
wider; if the interest rate is, theoretically, zero, he can | 
hit a very large group indeed. The difference between the 
4 percent interest rate and a nominal interest rate of, 
say, one-half of one percent, means opening up a huge 
additional market; means meeting a real additional need. 
Incidentally it means calling into action a whole lot of 
subsidiary activity, for he will employ workmen (again 
asking men to contribute their energy) and use materials 
which come from factories which in turn employ men, 
and so on. 

There will be, under present conditions, a sector of this 
“market” (which we have been calling “need”) which 
apparently is out of the range of private enterprise on 
any basis. Genuine low cost housing and slum clearance 
work is on this basis now. Whether because materials or 
other costs are too high, or for some other reason, even 
at an interest rate of nothing, (Continued on page 554) 
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the beauty which Mrs. C. Lorillard Spencer of Newport and New York found in Sululand 


Blue Wings Over Sulu 


THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


by FONROSE WAINWRIGHT 


How it came about, in the big community room on Magic Mountain, that 
an American Catholic, beloved of the Catholic Filipinos, was the first 


governor general of the islands to sit down, man to man, with their historic 


enemies, the Mohammedan Moros. How back of this lay the twenty-five 


years an American Protestant spent in her mission of happiness. And how 


the people of Jolo may again welcome the mistress of Mt. Talipao. 


LirrLe PALM TREE ISLANDS OF THE SULU ARCHIPELAGO CAME 
out of the morning mist; canoes slipped through still, 
silver water; brown boys laughed and made signs that if 
pennies were thrown they would dive for treasures. Mrs. 
Spencer had come up to Zamboanga to meet us on our 
way from Manila when we visited her in the Southern 
Islands in 1923 and was with us when we reached Jolo. 

On the dock we were surprised to see that all the 
Americans were wearing side-arms; this seemed strange 
in view of the friendly brown boys. My father looked at 
the open Ford which was to take us to Indanan, eight 
miles in the back country, and spoke with some anxiety 
to an army officer, saying we were without weapons of 
any kind whatever. The officer turned to Mrs. Spencer 
and smiled. “You won't have to bother about weapons,” 
he said, “if you are going with her.” 

Later we were to hear many things which made us un- 
derstand why arms were worn, but as we passed through 
the little walled town of Jolo and along the lonely roads 
of the island which bears the same name, we understood 
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also what the officer meant. Dark-skinned men in bright 
colored headdresses appeared from nowhere to stare re- 
sentfully and we saw sullen, scowling faces lighten as 
they recognized our companion. 

In 1914, people both in Jolo and at home had felt that 
in coming to the country of the Moros Mrs. Spencer was 
courting danger, possibly death. They thought the same 
thing, when, two years later she left the comparative safe- 
ty of the port with its patrolled walls and soldiers’ bar- 
racks and moved to the palm-bordered valley of Indanan, 
five hundred feet above sea level, eight miles in the in- 
terior and wholly out of reach of protection. 

People wondered, as time passed, what was the secret 
of her security—all but the little Moro children who were 
quite certain it was her “bluebirds,” the “hundreds and 
hundreds” she had brought out with her to give them, 
little enamel pins which, like the bluebird in Maeter- 
linck’s play, had come to stand for happiness to them 
and to their elders. These small symbols had proved open 
sesame in a work which had grown to such proportions 
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Frank Carpenter, first civil governor of Moro Province, and Mrs. Spencer with 
a group of Moros on the opening day of the school, 1916. Note bluebird flag 


that, with the opening of Willard Straight Moro Agri- 
cultural School at Indanan, it took every hour of her 
time and thought, whether she looked out on the waters 
of the Sulu Sea, on Narragansett Bay, or on the oceans 
between as she made her many voyages back and forth. 


AT THE TIME OF OUR VISIT SHE WAS LIVING ON THE SCHOOL 
grounds at the end of an avenue of palms—in a house 
built of wood with a small tower at either end and a gar- 
den of tropical flowers and shrubs, planted and cared for 
by young Moro gardeners, pupils in the school. 

Her living quarters were on the second story and were 
reached by crossing a wide screened porch, furnished in 
cane with gaily patterned straw mats on the floor. I still 


x 


remember the delicious taste of the tropical}, 
fruit and excellent coffee as we ate our, 
breakfast in the fresh early morning air. 
The living room inside was also restful) 
and lovely; shelves and shelves of books off 
every description, a phonograph, an organ, 
a big sofa piled with pillows and bowls of? 
flowers everywhere. 

On the ground floor was another screened 
porch where Moros waited at all hours of! 
the day to see the Lady of the House and), 
bring her their treasures; some as gifts, some), 
for sale, and others with which they had no}; 
thought of parting but wanted her to see.’ 
One woman brought a sarong of clear ye 
low silk, made for her daughter’s wedding;’ | 
she showed it to Mrs. Spencer, saying sim- 
ply, “The Angels love yellow, you know.” 

Problems as well as treasures were brought, 
to lay before her, together with ills andi 
aches of every description. Here on the; 
screened porch might be found an old: 
woman who hoped for help to free her* 
son from prison; a married couple wanting? 
their dispute settled; another old woman whose heart} 
was set on building her shack on the school grounds. 
Beside them might ‘be a mother come to say the doctor’ 
had broken the “needle while giving serum to her little 
boy and that he was very ill; a ‘heighbor wanting to leave) 
her cow on the school grounds all night; or a wife want-, 
ing a constabulary permit for her husband to carry ai 
barong. : 

Several years after our visit, a teacher in the school—> 
E. Gertrude Lee, who is now on the staff of the State 
Teachers’ College at Greeley, Colo—wrote in 1927: { 

One must be on the ground to know the various phases), 
of the work here. . . . How I wish you could see the joy 
brought to Hasan and his family now that Mrs. Spencer hasi, 


Moros came from all over Sulu to enroll their sons in the school. A frequent visitor was Dicky-Dicky (in chair), a Datu dwarf 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


news that one of the dearest dreams of her sponsor, Bishop 
Charles Brent of the Philippines, was to be made a reality; 
that money had been raised in the United States for such 
a school. In appreciation of a generous gift made in mem- 
ory of the late Willard Straight, it was to bear the name 
of that young American who had left his impress on the 
Orient; and after much conferring with enlightened and 
influential Moros, and with Captain Tiffany’s help, the 
spot selected was Indanan. 

And in good time as that is reckoned in the East, seven 


secured his full pardon from Governor General Wood. It 
was worth all the effort it cost. 


. and later 


February 6 
The mails have been most uncertain and my letter to you 
'has not been mailed. Since writing it, we have seen cause 
| for much excitement and concern. Datu Tahil, a Moro lead- 
| er, in expression of grievances among his people, called many 
| of them together in a Moro cotta or fort where they remained 
| for several days. Finally, the constabulary surrounded and 
_ bombarded the cotta, killing men, but hor- 
| rible to relate, women and children also. 
| The leaders, Tahil and Tahata, escaped 
_ and are now being pursued by the con- 
_ stabulary. (Princess Tahata was educated 


even yet am trusting she will return with 


* 


at the University of Illinois.) 

As they seem to have sympathizers in 
all parts of the island, we fear further 
trouble. But do not worry about us as we 
have two young men guards at night since 
the trouble began and are taking common 
-sense precautions in the day. An interest- 
ing incident happened late last Sunday 
afternoon, when an old woman told us to 
hang up a Moro “agrong” which she had 
brought with her, and to ring it in case of 
necessity so that all the Moros around could 
hear it and would come to our assistance. 
Does not this show how Mrs. Spencer is 
regarded by our neighbors? 

What concerns us is the future of these 
people whose interest we have at heart. 
Whatever happens, let us trust it will be a 
means of arousing the interest of the “pow- 
ers that be” to a realization that the con- 
dition of those entrusted to our care be 
bettered. You know once they surrendered 
their arms and now have no means of 
protecting themselves. 

I felt that you should know the true 
situation here. We shall keep you posted 
if any further developments arise. I shall 
not leave Mrs. Spencer until I have to and 


me for a short trip somewhere to get away 
and think things through. . . . After be- 
ing here one realizes her responsibility. 
February 10 
Just as this goes to mail, I am glad to 
write that Datu Tahil has surrendered. We 
hope for peaceful settlement of affairs soon 
now this has happened. 


Wen CaroLine SPENCER RETURNED TO THE UNITED STATES 
late in 1914, she carried with her a sense of defeat; she 
had utterly failed in an important undertaking of rescue 
and reconciliation on behalf of Chief Salihudin and his 
outlaw band at Pitogo. [See Survey Graphic, August 1939.] 
But she carried also many things she had learned from 
her months of daily association with Moros. One thing 
was that if education were to be of any use to them what- 
soever, it must be of the sort that they not only would ap- 
preciate but that they really wanted. Nearly all Moros farm 
in a small way and training which would help them in 
what they were already engaged seemed the most useful 
and sensible. Therefore an agricultural and industrial 
school was decided upon and a Moro Committee* formed 
by Bishop Brent in New York. 
When she returned to Jolo the next year she brought the 
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E. Gertrude Lee with a group of Moro Camp Fire Girls in the garden outside Mrs. 
Spencer’s house at the school. Below: Although community singing had been un- 
known among the Moros, with their native love of music Miss Lee soon developed an 


excellent chorus with a large repertoire 


hundred men, women and children from all parts of Jolo 
gathered together in that high palm bordered valley to 
feast and celebrate a great occasion in the history of their 
island: the opening of the first school for the sons of 
Moros. Never was there a more splendid gathering than 
the one under the old trees of Indanan. The Sultan was 
there with his prime minister, Hadji Butu, and Dayang- 
Dayang, his niece; there were princes and princesses of 
the royal blood whose pedigrees went back further than 
those of many a crowned head of Europe and whose 
retinues, arrayed in bright colored garments of raw spun 
silk, were gorgeous with the savage beauty of tribal splen- 
dor. In contrast, the plain light colored clothes of the 
Americans were strangely conspicuous as Mrs. Spencer, 
Bishop Brent and their fellow workers moved about 


*This committee was eventually to develop into the Moro Educational 
Foundation. See statement on page 515. : 
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The Record of an Oral Revolution 


S. OMAR BAGIS, 
Mrs. Spencer 


interpreter for 


N May 26, 1923, there was held 

at the Willard Straight Moro 
Agricultural School, Jolo, P.I., the 
largest meeting of Sulus that has been 
recorded for many years, with the ex- 
ception of the huge mass meeting that 
greeted the Wood-Forbes Commission. 
The meeting was held at the instigation 
and under the auspices of Mrs. Caroline 
Spencer of U.S.A. who is spoken of 
throughout the western half of Sululand 
as “Our American Mother.” 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
encourage the preservation of Moro 
teeth by the elimination of filing, black- 
ing and betelnut chewing. Hence it 
was that appeal was made to the female 
population rather than to the male. 

From 7 a.m. till 3 p.m. the Sulus, 
arrayed in the national dress of every 
hue and texture, came streaming into 
the beautiful grounds of the school. 
Conservative estimate puts the number 
of visitors at not less than one thou- 
sand. At about 3 p.m. the highest 
provincial authorities arrived on the 
scene together with Hadji Butu, the 
Moro senator for Sulu, and other 
worthies. 

The latter opened the exercises by a 
short exhortation against teeth filing, 
staining and betelnut chewing, in which 
exhortation he stated that if a Sulu 
wanted to get married in Mecca and 
some other countries he (or she) could 
not, because the people of Mecca or of 
other countries would think that the 
Sulu people had been eating snake. 
Hadji Usman, a chief with a notable 
following, came on with a short ex- 
hortation to the same effect and was 
followed by Iman Sariol (Moham- 


medan Priest) in a strong harangue on 
the needlessness of teeth filing, etc. 

Doctors Garcia and Rodriquez and 
Major Livingston P. C., acted as judges. 
The following girls displayed the 
soundest unfiled, unstained set of 
teeth: Sagula, Hamilaya, Asia, Aisha, 
Albaiya. 

Dayang-Dayang Hadji  Piandao, 
Princess of Sulu, assisted by the gov- 
ernor’s wife, then distributed prizes in 
the form of good American gold coins, 
and filled the hearts of the recipients 
with joy for the doubloon is, to a Sulu 
lady, more appreciated than the lucid 
pearl of her sunny Sulu sea. 

The meeting was considered by all 
a great success. The remarks made by 
Sulu visitors showed that they do not 
want to be considered “snake-eaters.” 

One cannot help admiring the moth- 
erly tact and love of Mrs. Spencer in 
extending to this Sulu nation ideas and 
influence that will ripen into fruit as 
the school of which she is foster-mother 
as well as representing the Moro Edu- 
cational Foundation. 


HADJI USMAN, educated Moro, a 
man of good judgment 
influence. 


and great 


WISH to say to you, my fellow- 

countrymen, that some days ago I 
was questioned by that sage American 
lady, Mrs. Spencer, as to whether the 
filing of teeth is a part of the religion 
or is merely a custom of the Sulu 
nation. Now my answer—as I am a 
Hadji and the Mohammedan religion 
is my profession and especially as I 
have seen different nations—the Arab 
nation in Mecca and Medina, head of 
the universal Mohammedan 
under the 


religion 


sun—and I have seen 


Mohammedans in India and in Turkey. 
I will answer: 

Now according to tradition, the teeth 
of our Prophet Mohammed as is stated 
in the book of Maulud called ‘‘Mup- 
alajal Asnan,” were fine in appearance, 
moderate in size, as broad as long, of 
beautiful taper and shining like parted 
pearls. 

Now, this is my answer to our Amer- 
ican lady, Mrs. Spencer: Tooth filing 
does not enter the Mohammedan re- 
ligion and its omission does not 
endanger it. It is merely a custom. 


HADJI BUTU, former prime min- 
ister of the Sultan and senator from 
Sulu. 


H, my respected brethren, listen to 

the few words I have to say to 
you regarding the custom of our an- 
cestors making it necessary for us to 
file the teeth. . . . Let us put away this 
custom of ours because it leads us to 
lower our dignity before other nations 
and we become disgraced before great 
people that are friends of ours. Where- 
fore, as our children go to school, boys 
and girls, let us learn these good habits 
that are found in the world. Let us 
then not have their teeth filed. More- 
over filing teeth is not mentioned in 
the Koran and does not enter into our 
religion. Arabs do not file their teeth. 
If a person goes to Mecca having had 
his teeth filed he will rather be laughed 
at by the people there. Consequently 
I ask you why what the Lord made 
must be changed. Therefore we must 
not file our teeth any more and thereby 
show our respect towards our friends 
and those that love us. It is for this 
that Mrs. Spencer has sacrificed herself 
in living with us. 


among the guests, welcoming them and at the same time 
making them feel that the school was theirs. There were 
games, horse racing, speeches oriental in their richness of 


phrase and imagery. Many were the compliments ex- 


changed between Moro and American, and genuine the 
appreciation expressed to those, both present and in the 
United States, who had made the day possible. 

The morning after the school opened to receive its 
first pupils, thirty or forty small boys were found sitting 
cross-legged on théir narrow cane beds in the dormitory, 
eyeing each other inimically, their barongs grasped in 
strong brown hands. They were the sons of chiefs and 
princes and of tillers of the soil as well. The school was 
not only an experiment in education; in local eyes it was 
an almost unbelievable demonstration in humanity and 
democracy. 

From the day of the celebration the Moros, regardless 
of class, felt in truth that the school was theirs; that its 
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purpose was to give to their sons the opportunities they 
would never have had otherwise; opportunities to read 
and write and speak another language as well as to gain 
knowledge of ways to make their earth yield and prosper. 

There were classes in the three Rs in the mornings and 
in carpentry, printing and agriculture in the afternoon. 
Once the school was fully under way, Mrs. Spencer re- 
turned to the United States. Again people said, “She will 
never go back.” They were to say that less and less posi 
tively in the decades that followed. Time after time she 
returned bringing support to the school; and each time 
she gained a larger place in the lives and hearts of the 
people of the Sulu Archipelago. 

The spring before our visit to Indanan, something that 
might be called a “project in dental hygiene” showed as 
nothing else the extent of Mrs. Spencer’s influence—for 
time, transition and honored custom had all to be over- 
come. This is told best in the testimony quoted above. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


During these years and those that followed while Mrs. 
Spencer was living on the grounds of the Willard Straight 
School, an amazing change was occurring in the Moros’ 
attitude toward education. They began to demand more 
and more. They must have education for their daughters 
as well as for their sons; there must be more schools and 
still more, It was the boys who had learned the trade of 
carpentry at the Willard Straight School who built the 
first government schoolhouses and the first thirty-five 
teachers in the government schools were graduates of the 
school at Indanan. The pride of the Moros was great. The 
schools built for their children were built by their chil- 
dren and taught by their children. No question now of un- 
believers putting harmful ideas into Moro heads. Someone 
living in Jolo said of Caroline Spencer, “Like her blue- 
bird she stands to the Moros for happiness, the only hap- 
piness most of them have ever known.” 


AFTER NEARLY FIFTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT INDANAN, Mrs. 
Spencer decided to move further into the country. She 
hoped eventually to be able to build a girls’ school and in 
the meantime to live closer to the Moro families and learn 
more of their problems. She bought land in “untamed” 
country, across the island from the town of Jolo and built 
a house on a ridge of Mt. Talipao, an extinct volcano. She 
had been there but a short time when the Moros began 
to speak of it as “The House on the Magic Mountain,” for 
what had been bleak and barren of all growth but coogan 
grass had become a garden spot. Under the hands of Saji 
Alfad, a young Moro educated at the school, the desert 
had truly blossomed as the rose. 

From the site could be seen the huge forms of Bud 
Dajo and Bud Bagsak, the two most beautiful mountains 
in Sulu. Nonetheless to Caroline Spencer they had stood 
as giant and eternal monuments to cruel courage and 
bloody, needless death. For centuries it had been the cus- 
tom for Moros to collect arms and store them in the cra- 
ters of such extinct volcanoes. In times of stress, they 

gathered with their families in these strongholds and, thus 
Fortified, fought to the death. Looking at Bud Bagsak and 
Bud Dajo an idea had come to Mrs. Spencer. Why should 
not the Moros have a stronghold of another sort; a spot 
of neutral and friendly ground where differences could be 
settled more rationally than in an armed cotta? So she 


In the summer of 1926 at Mrs. 
Spencer’s residence at Indanan. In 
foreground in white, Governor 
General Wood, with his aides, 
Major Reed and Major Malone. 
Top of stairway: General Dorey 
and Colonel Stimson. Wearing 
fez: the Sultan of Sulu. On stair 
landing: Mrs. Spencer talking with 
Mrs. Wood. Facing the Sultan: 
Miss Lee. (See statement page 515.) 
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built her living quarters on the second floor and gave up 
the ground floor to a great room that was both comforta- 
ble and beautiful. This was furnished with a refectory 
table and highbacked chairs of Spanish leather and on 
the floor were soft colored Eastern rugs. For decoration 
she used Moro brass and woodcarvings as well as bowls 
and jars of ancient Chinese pottery which had been found 
in the Sulu archipelago. 

At one end of the room, the light came through a win- 
dow of stained glass, showing a figure of Justice, a sym- 
bol with which many Moros became familiar for the first 
time in their lives or in their history. Under the figure of 
Justice were these words, “And the Earth shall be filled 
with the glory of God as the waters cover the Sea.” 

This room she conceived as a place of meeting, a com- 
munity room where Moros could gather with their griev- 
ances and desires and discuss them without fear or favor. 
There were Americans at Jolo of course who felt once 
more that Mrs. Spencer was both foolish and sentimental. 
It was strange, they said, that after all these years among 
the Moros she had gained so little understanding of them 
as to think they would avail themselves of such a meeting 
place. 

However, as time passed, it became quite clear that 
after all she had learned to understand the Moros and 
that, furthermore, they had learned to understand her. 
Just as they had come to her house at Indanan, they came 
now to this house on the Magic Mountain, day after day, 
to the one person they felt was truly interested in what 
concerned them. At times she was able to give them the 
help they needed, at other times to intercede with the 
governor in their behalf; but more often she simply cleared 
up in their minds the things that bewildered and hurt 
them. If government decisions were delayed, as they 
often were, she explained the reason why, and nearly al- 
ways the difference between understanding and misun- 
derstanding was the difference between contentment and 
bitter resentment. 


For THE FIRST TIME Moros WERE BEGINNING TO HAVE A 
sense of confidence in their government. Mrs. Spencer 
decided the time was thus ripe for a ceremonial opening 
of the community room when in April of 1932 a typhoon 
swept the Island of Jolo and wrecked the house on Mt. 
Talipao. Through some strange dispen- 
sation of Providence the community room 
with its stained glass window was un- 
touched but the kitchen annex, in which 
Mrs. Spencer happened to be when the 
typhoon struck, was completely demol- 
ished and the Lady of the House pinned 
to the ground by a huge teakwood beam, 
while tons of debris crashed about her so 
that she was entirely buried. 

For six black hours she lay, praying 
that death would free her from agony. 
A cruel wind tore through the ruins 
and screeched above the devastation it 
had wrought. Then came a blessed quiet; 
the storm had ceased. Somewhere, not 
far from where she lay, were human 
voices. Summoning strength that she did 
not know was left her, Mrs. Spencer 
called out so that her own voice told 
where she lay buried. Other hours passed 
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of which she remembered nothing for she had 
fainted, while four young Moros, aided by flash- 
lights, dug among the ruins until they reached 
her. Even then they could not free her until they 
had laboriously sawed through the ironlike wood 
of the beam which pinned her body to the 
ground. 

When consciousness returned, she found her- 
self lying in a long wicker chair, her suffering 
body carefully covered by a rain-sodden Turk- 
ish rug. Once again she could hear the sound of 
voices. The only words she could understand 
were repeated again and again, “Allah, Allah,” 
and “Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Spencer.” Her Moro 
boys were praying beside her, pleading with Al- 
lah to spare the life of their “American Mother.” 

In spite of dreadful and continued pain in the 
days to come, she did not realize how seriously 
she had been injured. Five months later X-rays 
taken in New York showed that her arm had been broken 
in two places and bones in both feet crushed. Even the 
doctors thought her recovery was little short of miracu- 
lous. There was seemingly no accounting for it. Her own 
comment was, “I would go through it all again for the 
sake of that beautiful prayer to Allah.” 

“Now,” people said, “she can never go back.” They did 
not understand that Mrs. Spencer and the people of Sulu 
had lost their hearts to one another and that it would 
take more than broken bones to come between them. 


By Aucust 1933, sHE FELT SHE WAS STRONG ENOUGH TO 
return once more to Jolo. One reason she was anxious to 
lose no time in getting back to the island was that she 
had received a letter from a Moro giving a detailed ac- 
count of trouble there during the year she had been kept 
away and saying that he was writing her on behalf of an 
outlaw named Mohamud, and at his request. Mohamud 
begged that she return that he might surrender to her for 
he had, so he said, no faith either in Filipinos or in other 
Moros, but was sure that if he gave himself up to their 
“American Friend” he and his followers would receive 
fair play. 

Months had passed between the time the letter was 
written and the time it was received, months more be- 
fore Mrs. Spencer was well enough to return. Had it 
been possible she would have sailed for the Southern 
Islands the moment she finished reading Moha- 
mud’s appeal. Over the span of nearly twenty 
years it brought back her great sadness at Sali- 
hudin’s death in similar circumstances at the 
hands of his American pursuers. 

When she finally arrived in Manila another 
letter from a Moro awaited her: 

I am sorry to inform you about the death of Mo- 
hamud and eleven of his men in an encounter with 
the constabulary patrol, under the command of 
Lieutenant Julio Barbarjera who himself fell with 
six of his men af which I am sorry for them espe- 
cially for the Lieutenant, one of the very best in 
Sulu. This would not have happened had you start- 
ed earlier from America. 

Mohamud did not fight and did not want to 
fight with the constabulary ever since he sent you 
words that he would surrender to you when you 
came back to Jolo. Mohamud often sent somebody 
to your friends to enquire your coming. . . . Upon 
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Mrs. Spencer’s house after the typhoon of 1932. She was buried under the 


wreckage in the foreground for six hours 


hearing of your coming, orders were given to search for Mo- 
hamud and his men and get them dead or alive. At last 
Mohamud fight—which bring to an end any good hope. 
Had the constabulary, the headmen and some of the in- 
fluential people of Sulu work hard to get Mohamud and his 
men alive and try to make conferences that would not have 
happened; and Mohamud and Lt. Barbarjera’s lives would 
have been saved, with Allah the Compassionate, the Mer- 
ciful’s help. 
And the Manila Bulletin of September 8, 1933, said: 


Mrs. C. Lorillard Spencer of the Willard Straight Agri- 
cultural School in Indanan, Jolo, and “the best friend the 
Moros ever had” returned to Manila yesterday on the S.S. 
President Hoover. She had left the Philippines in July 
1932, broken in health following the devastating typhoon 
which literally wrecked Jolo last year. 

With tears in her eyes, Mrs. Spencer voiced her extreme 
regret over the Mohamud affair last Wednesday, resulting 
in the death of seven constabulary men and twelve Mo- 
ros. She assumed responsibility to an extent for the inci- 
dent since she is convinced she could have averted trouble 
had she returned to the Philippines sooner. 

Mrs. Spencer’s attitude in the matter is not a presump- 
tuous exaggeration for this lady, who has devoted more 
than twenty years to the uplift and welfare of the Moros, 
wields a tremendous power in the Sulu Archipelago. On 
numerous occasions in the past she has intervened in trou- 
ble between the authorities and Moros, arranged settlements 
and prevented bloodshed. (Continued on page 557) 


One of the four arches of welcome on the return to Jolo in 1933 


A Community Creates Real Jobs | 


When the Allen-A hosiery mill shut down in Kenosha, Wis., a volun 
citizens committee got busy with pencil and paper. Two years’ relief costs 
alone would reopen the mill; so merchants, lawyers and workers joined} 


hands, deciding it was cheaper to finance a boom than a depression. 


HucE TRUCKS RUMBLED UP TO THE DOORS OF THE ALLEN-A 
hosiery factory in Kenosha, Wis. The company was mov- 
ing to Vermont and it was taking part of its machinery 
with it. Eight hundred employes were laid off. It was 
March 1938, when business indices were falling all over 
the country, and Kenosha, an industrial community of 
50,000, was hard hit. The Allen-A mill still had fine 
buildings, intricate hosiery machinery, willing and skilled 
workers, but there was no capital to run the enterprise, no 
sales force, no market outlet and no one willing to take 
the risk of opening the plant. The workers were jobless 
and worried. Business men and property owners gloomily 
anticipated a sharp fall in community purchasing power, 
and a drop in real estate values. 

Then a few business and laboring men caught fresh 
hope. Why not open the plant through community effort? 
Why not get a government loan, sell stock to citizens, and 
set Kenosha men and women to work making full-fash- 
ioned hosiery in the vacant mill? Business and labor co- 
operated. Today the plant hums with activity. Over 550 
hosiery workers are back at their jobs and every two 
weeks their pay checks amount to $22,000. This is the 
story of how one community, facing economic disaster, 
saved itself by putting skilled and eager hands back to 
work at waiting machines. If a threat to American democ- 
racy lies in.the eleven million unemployed, then Kenosha 
has won a battle for democracy. 

A hundred years ago there were seven 
adventurous travelers who 
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took a chance on the swamp land where Pike Creek: | 
runs into Lake Michigan, fifty-five miles north of the’ 
little town of Chicago. They marked off their claims, andi| 
established a first settlement. Today Kenosha is knowni’ 
as the home of Simmons beds, Nash cars and Kelvinators,, 
Cooper’s underwear, Macwhyte wire rope, Pirsch fire en-; i: 
gines, American Brass, and the former Allen-A hosiery. 
Almost entirely industrial, Kenosha, with its sixty-three™ 
manufacturing plants, reacts more quickly to the fluctua-* 
tions of the industrial market than its neighboring cities) i 
of more diversified economy. The closing of any one of. \ 

its larger factories strikes the community a heavy blow. 


KENOSHA HAS SOME ADVANTAGES OVER “THE AVERAGE CITY” IN | 
planning and putting through a major community effort. 
The first city in Wisconsin to adopt the city manager- _ 
council form of government, Kenosha in the early 1920s 
made a civic plan. Today, unlike most cities in which | 
scattered public buildings are a hodge-podge of Victorian 5 
and streamlined architecture, Kenosha has a conveniently _ 
located civic center designed for beauty as well as efh- | 
ciency. A city hall, a $1,500,000 highschool, the new post | 
office, Simmons Memorial Library, the Historical and | 
Art Museum, a new $1,125,000 court house “Erected by | 
the People of Kenosha County to the Cause of Just and | 
Capable Government,” the large Youth Foundation, and — 
several club houses are all harmoniously planned and_ 
situated near or around a central plaza. 
“Our city plan is 90 percent completed,” Mr. Laughlin, — 
the city manager pointed out to us when we visited 
Kenosha, in the spring of 1939. “Through our zoning 
regulations we have acquired over 500 acres or about 
eighty-eight parcels of parks and playgrounds. We also 
have five miles of improved lake front. And 84 percent 
of it is all paid for.” 

With plans already on paper when PWA and WPA | 

came into existence, Kenosha was able to take quick | 
advantage of federal aid and finish many projects | 
which otherwise would have remained in the files. | 
This planning, these buildings, the vocational and 
orthopedic schools, the well equipped police and fire 
departments, and the many other services cost money. — 
Kenosha residents know how their money is spent. 
Every year the city council sends taxpayers with their 
tax bills a letter explaining the activities and expendi- 
tures of the city government, what it has accom- 
plished and what it hopes to do. Here was a solid 
experience in community planning, accomplishment 
and understanding. 


When the Allen-A Company formally announced 
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the closing of the Kenosha mill in March 1938, put its 
plant up for sale, and moved its offices to its other factory 
in Bennington, Vt., over eight hundred people were 
thrown out of work. There were no other jobs; there 
was no chance for reemployment in Kenosha. The big 
plants like Nash and Simmons were already working 
part time. The WPA quotas were filled. Relief costs would 
inevitably mount, straining an overburdened county treas- 
ury. Already 1500 families were receiving relief in Keno- 
sha County and 3400 workers were employed on WPA. 
The county board estimated that the tax burden would 
rise $35,000 a month for relief, while at the same time 
the number of taxpayers would of course decrease. If 
only the factory could be kept in operation the community 
would be saved this strain on morale and resources. 


THERE WERE HURRIED MEETINGS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE,, 


local branch of the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, a CIO affiliate, and unofficial conferences of the 
town’s leading business and professional men. The Allen- 
A Company could not be persuaded to continue opera- 
tions in Kenosha. No individual or company could be 
found willing to buy and reopen the plant. Would it, 
however, be possible for citizens and workers to open 
it themselves with a loan from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, or some other governmental agency? 
The interested business men and the leaders of the union 
got together and formed a voluntary citizens committee 
to explore ways and means of reopening the mill. 

This citizens committee had seven members: the news- 
paper editor, a leading attorney, the president of the 
chamber of commerce, and the four officers of the hosiery 
union. The chairman of the committee and the man who 
publicized and organized its efforts is Ralph Kingsley. 
For thirty years the editor of the Kenosha Evening 
News (Kenosha’s only daily) Mr. Kingsley knows every- 
body and everybody’s business. His comfortable modern 
office is decorated with cups and plaques given him in 
appreciation of his various community services. R. P. Cava- 
nagh was the group’s technical expert. A slim taciturn 
attorney, very much a part of Kenosha, having lived 
there all of his fifty-two years and followed his father in 
the practice of law, Mr. Cavanagh gave weeks of skilled 
effort to the legal complexities of securing the loan and 
forming the new corporation. The president of the local 
Full-Fashion Hosiery Workers Union, James Willing- 
ham, and Walter Morzfeld, John Manson, and Herbert 
Morzfeld, members of the union’s executive committee, 
represented labor in the campaign. The seventh mem- 
ber was Elmer Pedley, president of the chamber of 
commerce. 

Although the Allen-A Company could not produce 
hose at a profit the committee members believed that 
it could be done. They hired an experienced hosiery 
engineer who, after a five weeks’ study of the plant, 
presented production estimates, cost analyses, and 
other data encouraging the reopening of the mill. 
Representatives of the manufacturers of the machinery 
appraised and checked the equipment. Sales represen- 
tatives from Chicago-and New York were confident 
that the product would have a ready market and 
presented bids for handling the new line of hosiery. 

The next steps were to determine the cost of pur- 
chasing the plant and the amount of capital ‘neces- 
sary for operation. The buildings and equipment 
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were carried on the Allen-A books at $1,300,000 and ap- 
praised now by real estate men and engineers at $1,000,- 
000. The Allen-A Company offered to sell the plant for 
$500,000. The workers. offered two weeks of free labor 
to eliminate the first payroll and, further, to work at 
reduced wages for the length of time necessary to prove 
the venture could meet its obligations and make a profit. | 


A Business Proposition 


ARMED WITH FACTS AND ESTIMATES THE COMMITTEE DROVE 
down to the district Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
office in Chicago to present an application for a loan of 
$700,000: $500,000 for the purchase of the plant and 
$200,000 for operating expenses, The proposition was flat- 
ly rejected: RFC could not loan money for the purchase 
of buildings or equipment. The new corporation was not 
even a “going concern,” the customary RFC requirement 
before the granting of a loan. 

“We were not discouraged,” said Mr. Kingsley in a 
public address, “we were just plain mad. All the talk we 
had heard as to how the President wanted to help the 
working man get back to work—how the President 
wanted Congress to appropriate so many billions for the 
relief of business, and they turn down a plain business 
proposition where for $700,000 we could put 800 people 
in productive work who otherwise would have to apply 
for relief, swelling the relief rolls of Kenosha County 
with between 4500 and 5000 persons, which would cost 
almost that much within two years time. We were about 
ready to fight.” 

The next day the committee talked with Governor Phil- 
ip La Follette, and through him and his brother, Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr. obtained an appointment with 
the national heads of RFC. On April 5, Mr. Kingsley and 
Mr. Cavanagh left for Washington. “We do not know 
whether we are going on a wild goose chase or not,” said 
Mr. Kingsley before boarding the train. They succeeded, 
however, in arousing the interest of Jesse Jones, chairman 
of the RFC, and of Sam Husbands, chief engineer, who 
promised an investigation by RFC experts. 

The engineers substantiated the committee’s facts. Ten 
days later the eagerly awaited telegram from RFC ar- 
rived, but it threw the committee into abject gloom. RFC 
would loan money for operation if the committee could 

buy the plant, in other words, raise $500,000. 
; Kenoshans were back where 
they started. 


Members of the Full-Fashion Hosiery Workers Union 
journeyed to Chicago to renew the appeal. They ob- 
tained a half promise from the district chairman of RFC 
that if the community would pledge a certain sum of 
money, perhaps $250,000, and again present its case in 
Washington, it might receive further consideration. “We 
came home all excited,” Mr. Willingham said, looking 
back on those worried times, “we thought $250,000 would 
be a cinch, but we soon found out it was a lot of money.” 

Up to this point the committee had acted on its own 
initiative and its own financial resources. The time had 
come to call for community backing. The campaign 
opened with a mass meeting in the highschool auditorium 
on April 28, 1938. From that night on, the reorganization 
of the hosiery plant was not the project of a voluntary 
committee, but of all Kenosha. 


Kenosha Chooses 


OVER A THOUSAND PEOPLE ATTENDED THE FIRST MASS MEETING. 
Mr. Kingsley gave a day by day, almost an hour by hour 
account of all that had so far been transacted and then 
appealed for contributions to a fund for the opening of 
the plant. Every giver was to receive stock in the new 
corporation, soon to be formed. But Mr. Kingsley added, 
“I do not want any person to sign one of these pledge 
blanks unless he is willing to pledge the amount as a gift 
to the community.” He warned the meeting that the cor- 
poration would not be able to discharge its debt or pay 
dividends for a long time, but argued that if the plant was 
not reopened Kenosha and the government would be the 
losers. Over 800 people would remain jobless, $20,000 to 
$25,000 was being lost weekly to the cash registers of 
town merchants, $30,000 to $35,000 per month would be 
added to relief costs, and the federal government would 
lose $104,000 in HOLC loans to former Allen-A employes 
as well as part of its total $7,344,181 loaned in Kenosha. 
If the plant were reopened there would be “a boom for 
Kenosha instead of a ‘black eye.’” 

The pledges received a great send-off when Mr. Will- 
ingham rose to report $29,635 contributed by 330 of the 
400 workers present at a union meeting that afternoon. 
Subscription. blanks were distributed, headquarters an- 
nounced, and the drive for $250,000 in three days was 
under way. 

As in most campaigns the three-day time limit was ex- 
tended. At the end of the three days, $76,500 had been 
pledged—$43,000 by the workers, $33,000 by others. The 
deadline was stretched to eight days. Another mass meet- 
ing was held at the Elks Club and business men volun- 
teered to solicit every business place in town. Two union 
men were assigned by Mr. Willingham to accompany 
each solicitor. The county board of supervisors passed 
and published a resolution augmented by pertinent relief 
facts urging support of the campaign. “At first we thought 
we might even be able to appropriate money directly,” 


explained County Board Chairman Tillman, “but we. 


found it legally impossible. Yet the $400,000 extra a year 
it would cost us to support these unemployed on relief 
would be enough to start the plant, if we could only use 
it for that project.” 

The most effective argument used in the drive for 
funds was stated in an Evening News editorial: “Keno- 
shans are going to pay one way or the other. Either they 
can help in raising this fund and... have chances to 
secure a return of this money several fold in increased 


, 
a 


business or they can refuse to help and pay in decreased 
business, increased taxes or depreciation of their prop- 
erty in Kenosha.” The community as a whole looked at 
its budget and saw it could not afford not to contribute. 


“It is a cold business proposition, which thus far many — 


have failed to realize,” stated the editor. 


The solicitors were diligent. They asked so forcefully _ 


for funds that a few school teachers objected to the 


pressure put upon them. “We've got every cent that’s | 


loose,” asserted one former Allen-A employe. “Wouldn't — 
you get out and hustle up dough to save your job?” | 
Clerks gave a dollar, factory workers even borrowed | 


money to add to their subscriptions. The workers had 
voluntarily made real sacrifices—pledges that meant meat- 
less days, making old clothes “do,” keeping the old car 
in the garage, skipping the weekly movie, putting off 
Johnny’s visit to the dentist. But except for two $5000 
contributions no substantial amounts came from pros- 
perous factory owners. Only $100,000 was pledged by the 
second deadline. Everyone was disappointed. 

The four union officials now set off for Washington 
with their tabulations and arguments to have one more 
try at an RFC loan, They came back rejoicing, for pros- 
pects now seemed brighter. A new offer had been made 
by RFC. The community only needed to raise $50,000 
more. The RFC had offered to loan $400,000 secured by 
a first mortgage on the enterprise. The corporation, how- 
ever, must first be organized and $150,000 must be sub- 
scribed by Kenosha for stock. The committee was then 
able to persuade the Allen-A Company to readjust its 
first conditions of sale. It agreed to take $300,000 cash 
and a $200,000 second mortgage for the plant and equip- 
ment. 

So a fresh campaign was launched. Over one hundred 
business men met in the First National Bank building 
and pledged themselves to carry the new appeal to all 
Kenosha. They had a two-fold task: to replace all the for- 
mer pledges with new cash subscriptions for stock and to 
secure an additional $50,000. Solicitors soon discovered 
that pledging is always easier than producing the dollar 
bills. The first day $13,000 came in. The second day the 
total reached $32,000. “The committee is not discouraged 
entirely,” declared Chairman Kingsley. The third day, 
$57,000 was on hand. By Friday (and the third deadline 
was Monday) only $86,887.50 had been raised. On that 
day $2500 had been subscribed by teachers, janitors and 
officials of Kenosha schools. The final report was held off 
on May 23 because the fund was still insufficient. “Un- 
less some new developments materialize within the next 
few days,” stated the committee, “the deal is entirely off.” 
“Bluntly the entire project will go by default,” warned 
an editorial, “unless more Kenoshans become awakened to 
a realization of their responsibility and of their opportu- 
nity to help themselves within a very few days.” 

Then the Allen-A Company and the RFC granted a 
two weeks extension of time and the citizens committee 
once more pulled themselves together and with less fan- 
fare and a new set to their jaws renewed the campaign. 
The final collection reached $103,500, which represented 
over 2000 subscriptions ranging from $1 to one of $7500 
which came in at the end. It was the workers, not the 
business interests that made the final effort; the Hosiery 
Union borrowed without collateral $10,000 from the First 
National Bank, arranging to pay it back through a 5 per- 
cent wage assignment. Further, (Continued on page 552) 


Head 
9 in. high; cast stone $30 


John B. Flannagan 


Sculpture Comes into the Home 


The Robinson Galleries Limited Editions 


O you remember the cultured if not affluent home of a 

generation or so ago—on the walls sepia photographs of 
famous old paintings, on the library table a cast of the Winged 
Victory? 

The familiar sepia photograph has for some time been super- 
seded by contemporary prints and etchings, good color repro- 
ductions, even paintings; but until now the average home could 
not hope to own a piece of sculpture. 

Now the work of a number of living American sculptors is 
being sold in “limited editions” by the Robinson Galleries in 
New York. An edition may be from one hundred to three 
hundred duplicates of the model; each is numbered and bears 
the sculptor’s signature. Every piece is available in hard plaster 
and in at least one other medium, such as cast stone, terra 


cotta, and solid mahogany, teak and walnut. Prices range from 
$10 to $97, averaging around $25. 

Already twenty well-known sculptors are creating pieces for 
the Robinson Galleries Limited Editions. The gallery is ex- 
perimenting with modern plastics, metals and other media as 
well as working for varied effects in color and texture in the 
materials already employed. 


OGETHER gallery and sculptors are devoting themselves 

to the venture, not for commercial advantage but because 
they regard it as a great step towards the humanizing of an- 
other form of art. Sculpture is getting ready, at last, to come 
down from its pedestal in the public building and join the 
family in the living room. 


Reclining Nude Antonio Salemme t 
8 in. long; terra cotta $30 | 
Child and Cat William Zorach . i 
14 in. high; plaster $30, cast stone $50 
| 
Seated Girl Maurice Glickman © 
Sleeping Kitten Alice Decker 13 in. high; plaster $25, cast stone $50 


8 in. long; mahogany $15 | 


Head of a Little Girl Antonio Salemme 
7 in. high; terra cotta $28 


Girl with Lute Concetta Scaravaglione 
12 in. high; plaster $15, cast stone $40 


Scrubwoman Franc Epping Angel Fish Margaret Brassler Kane 
9 in. high; plaster $10, cast stone $30 25 in. high; mahogany $85 


Facts March On—with Neurath 


by WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


In September, at Harvard, Otto Neurath will indicate to a learned congress 
how the physical and social sciences may be unified. Back of this academic 
event lies the story of a remarkable scholar who has warred against ignorance 
in a worldwide educational campaign, the current chapters of which are 


here told by the science editor of the New York Times. 


iS Ir you KNow Dr. Orro 
: Neurath very well and you 
have painted a particularly 
effective picture, written 
an outstanding story, per- 
\ a ~\ formed an appendectomy 
BN atic in record time, condemned 
human economic and so- 
cial folly in telling words, or otherwise conducted your- 
self in a manner that sets you apart from the rest of mari- 
kind you are sure to receive a congratulatory letter signed 
not only with his name but with a drawing of a delighted 
elephant presenting a bouquet. The elephant also appears 
when Neurath has something of importance to convey 
about the world or himself. If some plan fails for uniting 
the peoples of the world in some common constructive 
enterprise, trunk, head and tail droop against an ominously 
setting sun; if Neurath has published a new book on the 
philosophy of science or the social function of invention 
the trunk waves a copy aloft in triumph. 

He is amusing and symbolic, this elephant, faintly remin- 
iscent of Whistler’s butterfly, a suggestive counterfeit pre- 
sentment of Neurath himself. For Neurath is a jovial, 
energetic, two hundred and twenty pound colossus of 
astounding energy, prolific imagination, enormous read- 
ing, penetrating intelligence, generous tolerance. More 
than a playful suggestion of what Neurath is like in the 
flesh, the elephant is a pictograph. For this philosopher, 
sociologist, economist and historian, erstwhile professor, 
authority on public education and director of Vienna’s So- 
cial and Economic Museum and now a resident of the 
Netherlands believes in pictographs (isotypes to him) 
as a means of communication and above all of educa- 
tion. 

As conveyors of ideas, pictographs are as old as the Cro- 
Magnon Man. But the isotypes that Neurath has in- 
vented are as new as television and streamlined trains, in 
the sense that they constitute a self-consistent international 
pedagogic language. They naturally evolved fifteen years 
ago out of a scheme of visual education which has been 


so widely adopted and misapplied in every country that _ 


few know who invented it. From the outset isotypes were 
as carefully designed and as functional as a carpenter’s 
tools and deliberately international in their appeal, for 
the simple reason that Neurath thinks not nationally but 
socially and writes and talks not to promote the cause of 
a particular country or people but an idea which will be 
as useful in Japan as in Patagonia. 

Despite printing presses, despite telephones, cables, ra- 
dios, which have brought Europe within a minute or two 
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of America, language is a formidable obstacle in the spread 
of knowledge internationally. Even nationally it has its 
limitations. The technical patter of the engineer, psychol- 
ogist, printer and sailor must be learned to be understood. 
But a picture? Anybody can understand that. Provided 
it is the right kind of picture. 

What isotypes are, readers of the Survey Graphic were 
the first to learn in this country seven years ago. They saw 
rows of human silhouettes compared with other rows. 
Each figure stood for 10,000 soldiers or 20,000 steel work- 
ers. Row could be compared with row, production in 
1800 with production a century later. There was no mis- 
taking the picture’s meaning. A new way of presenting 
facts, statistical facts, had been invented. 

Isotypes are now so widely used in every country that 
it is unnecessary to explain the fundamental principle on 
which they are based. What is not so generally known is 
that they lend themselves not merely to the presentation 
of statistics, as many suppose, but facts of any kind. But 
it takes a man of Neurath’s large imagination, scholar- 
ship and creative ability to see how a fact can be driven 
home with dramatic force yet unemotionally. And a naked 
fact can be very dramatic in Neurath’s-hands. 

Neurath’s followers have never evolved from the stage 
of presenting statistical facts according to his method. As 
for himself, there is nothing that he will not present with 
isotypes, whether it is the evolution of the steam engine 
or the low standard of life in a medieval town. In fact, 
Alfred Knopf is to publish his “Modern Man in the Mak- 
ing” this autumn, a book which will present the social 
evolution of the human species with text and isotypes so 
amalgamated that the reader naturally passes from word 
to isotype and from isotype to word, almost unaware of 
the transition as he learns how humanity swashed back 
and forth between Europe and Asia, developed trade 
routes, rose to the spiritual necessity of building churches, 
died in epidemics, discovered how to conquer the forces 
of nature—all with the object of showing what still re- 
mains to be done before lasting peace and happiness can 
be achieved. 


Rembrandt in Time, Place, Economic Setting 


How LIMITLEss ARE THE POSSIBILITIES OF ISOTYPES IN THE 
hands of a creative scholar, free from academic snobbery 
and burning with the desire to bring knowledge to the 
masses, was never better exemplified than by the experi- 
ment which was recently made in the Hague by a large 
department store known as “de Bijenkorf” (the Beehive). 
Marts of that kind are not so popular in the Netherlands 
as they are here. How could the tone of the Beehive be 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


! 


raised and the public attracted? Neurath planned a Rem- 
brandt exhibition, not for the purpose of selling Rem- 
brandt hats or Rembrandt furniture, but of interpreting 
Rembrandt as an artist influenced by social circumstances 
aad of explaining his technical methods. In fifteen min- 
jutes an intelligent child or adult was to absorb more in- 
‘formation than a three hundred page book or half a day 
in an art museum could impart. 

| To state that Rembrandt was the son of a miller was 
‘not enough. To what influence was he subject? Neurath 
prepared an isotype chart which showed at a glance that 
Rembrandt was born at a time when the textile industry 
_was booming. In a word there was prosperity. When busi- 
“ness is doing well education flourishes. So Neurath showed 
: students flocking to the universities—blue Dutch students, 
ted foreign students. More isotypes left no doubt that the 
universities were at their height in Rembrandt's time and 
that they declined after his death. 


Prosperity means more buildings, both public and pri- 


‘Rembrandt en zijn familie 
vader moeder 


Rembrandt 


vate. Hence new walls to decorate with paintings. But 
what kind? Not altar pieces, because the Dutch were 
Protestants. Not mythological scenes in which Venus was 
wooed by Adonis, because they appealed to aristocrats 
rather than solid burghers. These Dutch were traders. 
They wanted portraits, home scenes, landscapes. The 
charts made it plain why Rembrandt chose the subjects 
that he did or rather why his subjects were forced on him. 
Also why he painted many more portraits than religious 
pictures or landscapes. 

And then the influence of the wars that rocked Europe 
at the time. What they meant to Rembrandt and other 
Dutch artists was shown against a background of red and 
pink—red for war, pink for temporary peace. The juxta- 
position of colors in measured areas to denote time made 
it evident that the wars and art were related to the rise of 
the Dutch East and West India and other companies 
organized to exploit the colonies. More prosperity, hence 
more money for merchant princes to spend on pictures. 
From all of which Rembrandt profited 
artistically and financially. 

But what of Rembrandt the man? His 
own self-portraits were arrayed to speak 
for themselves. [See accompanying 
chart.] Here he was in 1629, a promis- 
ing young artist, from whose counte- 
nance self-confidence radiated. Next came 
the famous portrait made in 1635, at the 
height of his fame and fortune. The 
plumes in his hat, the rich attire, the 
bold look in his eyes proclaimed the suc- 
cessful artist. With the self-portrait of 
1657 it was apparent that good fortune 
was beginning to forsake him. His dress 
was simple, his face careworn. Then came 
the last canvas, painted in 1669, the like- 
ness of a saddened, disillusioned, weary 
bankrupt. 

The portraits were accompanied by ex- 
planatory isotype charts so that there 
would be no mistaking periods and the 
relation of art to prosperity and adver- 
sity. Green were the isotypes that inter- 
preted the works of Rembrandt’s youth; 
blue those that illuminated the period 
that ended with the death of his wife 
Saskia; brown those that related to his 
old age. That economic circumstances 
had much to do with Rembrandt’s activi- 
ties was brought out by the number of 
his pupils at different times. There they 
were—gray figures in rows, very numer- 
ous in his green youth and at the height 
of his red glory, fewer in his blue period, 
utterly absent at the sad, brown end. 

Nor was Rembrandt’s technique ig- 
nored. Photographs of the self-portraits 
were displayed to elucidate the change 
in brushwork. Also such details as a pho- 
tograph of a living, old man’s hand. Be- 
side it the hand of the aged Rembrandt 
himself, very impressionistic. The reason 
for the evolution in technique was evi- 
dent. The years and Rembrandt’s growth 
as an artist had played their part. 


IsoTyPE 


Hendrikje 
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But even this was not enough. The public had to 
prove that it was drinking in the facts about Rembrandt. 
First the question of period. A building, a ship, a paint- 
ing of different centuries were exhibited. Did they belong 
to the same period? The visitor pressed a button to an- 
swer. “Right, right, right,” came a voice from a phono- 
graph, or “wrong, wrong, wrong.” Was this particular 
canvas painted by Rembrandt or not? If not, before or 
after him? More button pressing. Approval or disap- 
proval, by the phonographic voice. 


SO WITH THE CHARTS WHICH WERE PREPARED FOR THE Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association here and distributed in 
5000 sets, together with 175,000 copies of a pamphlet. 
They have driven home the facts about tuberculosis to mil- 
lions. There is no mistaking the function of the lungs, 
the manner of infection, the precautions that must be 
taken about eating and drinking from contaminated 
dishes, the progress that has been made in conquering 
what was once a dreadful scourge and is now an eradi- 
cable blot on community life. And so, too, with the iso- 
types prepared for Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, a 
multivolumed work for the young. The isotypes depict the 
influence of machines on life, of ships in trade, of the ma- 
chine on work, employment and leisure. Facts, facts, 
facts, But facts made interesting by focusing the attention 
on essentials, facts that burn themselves into the memory 
as pictures reduced to their lowest terms. 

The purpose of this whole system is to democratize 
knowledge. Hence the “Visual Thesaurus” which Neu- 
rath has in preparation. It is to be the standard picto- 
graphic encyclopedia of the common people, a survey of 
human achievements that a ditch digger will grasp as 
readily as a child learns how to make a house out of 
building blocks. The isotype pictures will tell their 
own story so far as possible, and it will be the story of 
human thinking in our times rather than a reference book 
in which subjects are discussed in alphabetical order. Neu- 
rath has no intention of competing with existing encyclo- 
pedias, which are indispensable in running down dates 
and learning the major facts about a technical process or 
the history of a country. Neurath is a synthesist. His ob- 
ject is to show social and economic relationships. The 
work done in interpreting Rembrandt, preparing a forth- 
coming exhibition for the Beehive on the “Turning 
Wheel” (an isotypic survey of transportation), illustrat- 
ing such works as the Compton cyclopedia and gathering 
the material for “Modern Man in the Making” plays its 
part in shaping the “Visual Thesaurus.” 

In democratizing knowledge it is essential that science 
is won over. The laboratory workers constitute a modern 
priesthood which has thus far held itself aloof from the 
world. Here they are, little groups of specialists studying 
infinitesimal aspects of the cosmos—biologists experiment- 
ing with fruit flies to discover the mechanism of heredity, 
chemists synthesizing vitamins and hormones, physicists 
splitting atoms, mathematicians creating new relativistic 
universes. They pay little attention to one another, these 
specialists. Yet they could make science far more power- 
ful than it is, socially powerful, if they could be brought 
together in some comprehensive union. 

There is not much use in appealing to the scientists 
by means of isotypes. Besides they are highly trained to 
understand the most difficult mathematical equations and 
complex chemical formulas. What separates them now is 
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language. Each science has created its own vocabular 
and uses it in its own way. Terms may be identical, but 
meanings differ. When sociologists talk about a “free peo- 
ple” and physicists about “free electrons” they are not 
using the word “free” in the same sense. Where a psy- 
chologist speaks of “stimulus” and “reaction” the biolo- 
gist speaks of “cause” and “effect.” Yet both may have 


the same sequence of events in mind. F| 


Here Neurath enters the field of philosophy, especially’ 
the relation of logic to language. How is this problem to 


be solved and the sciences unified for their own good and) 


that of society? Rudolf Carnap, Charles W. Morris, Ber 
trand Russell, John Dewey, Neurath and others have? 
organized several international congresses, which discuss: 
the philosophy of science and the method of unification. 
The fifth is to be held early in September at Harvard, 
where Neurath himself will indicate how the social sci- 
ences may be fused with the physical sciences. 

Congresses reach only the few who have the time and 
the money to travel. Hence the “Encyclopedia for the Unt! 
fication of Science,” which the University of Chicago 
Press is now publishing under the editorship of Carnap, 
Morris and Neurath, and the sponsorship of Bertrand? 


Russell, Niels Bohr, John Dewey and others. “It is like an)| 
onion” Neurath explains. “There are shells within shells. | 


Peel off one and you come to the next. Yet, like an onion, | 
they constitute a whole.” Which, more prosaically ex-} 
pressed, means that the encyclopedia is published in parts,” 
each devoted to some aspect of the main subject. 1 


Through the congresses and the encyclopedia, Neurath 


and his friends hope to do as much for science as for the | 
democratization of technical knowledge. 


We see, then, that Neurath stands for much more 


than an ingenious inventor of a new-and powerful meth- 
od of visual education. It is the common man with whom | 
he is concerned. Eighteenth century egalitarianism freed | 
the worker politically, gave him a vote. But the real bene- | 
ficiaries were the middle class bourgeoisie, and this be-| 
cause they could read and understand the political and’ 


philosophic literature of egalitarianism. The printed word), 


has been a great force in the cause of democracy, but it’ 


is not enough even in these days of public schools and | 


cheap magazines. Some mechanism must be devised toy 


bring science, philosophy, history, sociology, economics 4 


} 


to the millions, just as technology has brought them good 
clothes, radio and motion pictures. ‘ 

Looked at in this way the little dwelling in the) 
Hague which houses Neurath’s International Founda- | 
tion for Visual Education and the Mundaneum of the‘ 


A 


Hague is one of the most important, diligent and efh-{ 
cient lighthouses for the radiation of culture in exist-| 


ence. With Marie Reidemeister, Gerd Arntz (now the; 
director of a printing press), Joseph Scheer and Erwin 
Bernath, devoted collaborators who have stood by him: 
through Austrian crises and international upheavals that 
rocked Europe and wrecked lives and business enter- 
prises, Neurath does his work with the serenity of a 
scholar, yet with the enthusiasm of a great teacher. One. 
man and a small staff filling the eyes of mankind with 
facts, convinced that pictographs are more important 


than machine guns in the onward march of society—_ 


there is no stranger spectacle than this. But it is an in- 
spiring spectacle too. It takes one back to the eight- 
eenth century when Dalembert was waging a similar war 
against Bourbonism and ignorance with his Encyclopédie. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE MAYORALTY CAMPAIGN—A HENRY GEORGE MEETING ON THE EAST SIDE. 


Henry George: Soothsayer or Seer? 


by HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM 


On the hundredth anniversary of Henry George’s birth, Mr. Buttenheim 


examines the contribution which the author of ‘Progress and Poverty” 


made to our times as well as to his own. 


“Now you’ve cor IT. Otp Henry. GEorcE WAS RIGHT, 
b’gosh. What we need is. . .” 

A radio drama on housing in the “Democracy in 
Action” series, presented on June 4, 1939, by the United 
States Office of Education in cooperation with Columbia 
Broadcasting System, ended with these words. Earlier in 
this historical sketch the commentator had been telling of 
various attempts in the 1850s and thereafter to solve the 
housing problem by adopting building, fire and_sanita- 
tion codes. “They helped end the worst evils but they 
failed to grapple with this central fact: that loans, build- 
ing management and taxes imposed certain costs upon 
the landlord which poorer tenants could not meet.” 

And then came the voice of Henry George, “speaking 
almost any evening in New York City”: 

“Answer me this! What makes land valuable? Its 
fertility? Its beauty? Its ownership? No! People! Many 
a square foot of land on Manhattan Island is worth more 
than a whole section beyond the Missouri River. Why? 
Is it better land? Is the soil richer? Will it feed more 
people? You know it won’t. The soil of New York is 
rocky, sterile, worthless. Very well, then, why should it 
cost more? The answer is people, population! People 
make land valuable. Then why shouldn’t the people reap 
the benefits they create rather than the landowner? Why 
should they not enjoy the unearned increment for which 
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they and they alone are responsible? I tell you, my friends, 
there is one answer and one alone—and that is SINGLE 
Tax! (Prolonged Cheers).” 

The drama progressed to the present decade, with the 
housing problem still unsolved, and ended with several 
voices in impassioned discussion. One said that housing 
is too expensive, another blamed low wages, a third urged 
public subsidies, a fourth wanted only private ownership; 
labor costs were condemned by another voice, and just 
before the closing words that suggested our present theme 
came the confident statement by another voice: 

“You can’t blame labor. The same conditions prevailed 
before a union was ever heard of. It is our system of land 
taxation.” 


Ir was ON SEPTEMBER 2, 1839, IN PHILADELPHIA, THAT THE 
future philosopher-economist was born. With the publica- 
tion of “Progress and Poverty” forty years later his voice 
began to be heard around the world; but the years that 
intervened seemed marked much more by poverty than 
by progress. 

Leaving school for good at the age of fourteen, with 
less than five months of highschool education; going to 
sea as a sailor before the mast in 1855; learning the 
printer’s trade in Philadelphia in 1857; arriving in San 


Francisco “dead broke” the following year; marrying at 
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the age of twenty-two; striving with more desperation 
than success during the next eight years to make a living 
for his growing family as a job printer, typesetter and 
newspaper reporter, George made his first trip to New 
York City in 1869. Seventeen years later in his acceptance 
speech for the New York mayoralty nomination he wrote: 


Years ago I came to this city from the West, unknown, 
knowing nobody, and I saw and recognized for the first time 
the shocking contrast between monstrous wealth and debas- 
ing want. And here I made a vow from which I have never 
faltered, to seek out, and remedy, if I could, the cause that 
condemned little children to lead such a life as you know 
them to lead in the squalid districts. 


It was shortly after his return to California from this 
early visit to New York that he had been riding one day 
through a district where the magic boom of land specula- 
tion had filled the scrubby countryside with a feverish 
collection of land offices and claim-jumpers. George 
relates: 


Absorbed in my own thoughts, I had driven the horse into 
the hills until he panted. Stopping for breath, I asked a pass- 
ing teamster, for want of something better to say, what land 
was worth there. He pointed to some cows grazing off so far 
that they looked like mice, and said: “I don’t know exactly, 
but there is a man over there who will sell some land for a 
thousand dollars an acre.” Like a flash it came upon me that 
there was the reason of advancing poverty with advancing 
wealth. With the growth of population land grows in value, 
and the men who work it must pay more for the privilege. 
I turned back, amidst quiet thought, to the perception that 
then came to me and has been with me ever since. 


These words George R. Geiger quotes in the biographi- 
cal chapter of his massive and scholarly book, “The Phil- 
osophy of Henry George,” and adds: “In the East he had 
seen the problem; in the West he thought he had found 
the solution.” “And that awakening,” says Lewis Gannett, 
“made Henry George a flaming crusader.” 

George’s first attempt to embody what subsequently 
came to be known as the single tax philosophy in book 
form was in “Our Land and Land Policy,” published in 
1871. In 1879 appeared that much more thorough discus- 
sion of the subject, “Progress and Poverty.” Though it is 
a heavy volume on political economy and ethics, this book 
proved to be a best seller. Millions of copies were bought, 
read and debated. 

After the publication of “Progress and Poverty” George 
entered the lecture field and, in many cities of the United 
States and Canada, spoke to great crowds attracted by the 
power of his oratory and the challenge of his book. Simul- 
taneously he interested himself in the Irish land question 
and in 1881 was sent to Great Britain under the auspices 
of the Irish World, as a lecturer and correspondent. From 
Ireland he made several trips to England and delivered 
numerous lectures in that country and Scotland. He re- 
turned to America in 1882 and was back in London in 


January 1884, opening his tour with a great meeting in St.- 


James’s Hall. ; 

Indicative of George’s influence in Great Britain, then 
and since, was the establishment in London of the Inter- 
national Union for Land Value Taxation and Free Trade, 
an organization which has functioned vigorously ever 
since and which publishes an ably edited monthly, Land 
and Liberty. 

Back in America again, George published his “Protec- 


tion or Free Trade” in 1886, and that year was persuaded 
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to run for mayor of New York as candidate of the United 


Labor Party. 

His opponents were Abram S. Hewitt, Democrat, and 
young Theodore Roosevelt, Republican. Though defeated, 
he made a remarkable run, the final tally of votes being: 
Hewitt, 90,552; George, 68,110; and Roosevelt, 60,435. By 


many observers Hewitt’s victory was credited to the better | 


counting facilities of the Tammany henchmen. 
Further writing and speaking in the United States 


were interrupted by a lecture trip to Australia and New 


Zealand in 1890, and finally brought to a close in 1897 
by his death four days before a New York mayoralty elec- 
tion in which Henry George was again a candidate. 

Dr. Geiger, in the concluding paragraphs of his. bio- 
graphical chapter, says: “George had died as he had 
wished to die—in battle. The election was almost forgot- 
ten in the city’s grief, and as the body lay in state all of 
Sunday in the Grand Central Palace the world paid its 
homage to the power of sincerity. One hundred thousand 
mourners filed before his bier, while another hundred 
thousand, unable to gain admittance, prayed in the street 
outside, and the vast funeral cortege that followed the 
body down to City Hall and across the Brooklyn Bridge 
proved to be one of the deepest tributes ever paid to a 
private citizen. George was buried in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. On his stone were carved these words from ‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty’: 


“The truth that I have tried to make clear will not find 
easy acceptance. If that could be, it would have been accepted 
long ago. If that could be, it would never have been obscured. 
But it will find friends—those who will toil for it; suffer for 
it; if need be, die for it. This is the power of Truth.’ ” 


AND WHAT WAS THIS TRUTH THAT THE FLAMING CRUSADER 
tried to make clear? To compress his major proposal into 
a single sentence: Henry George advocated the abolition 
of all taxes—national, state and local—except one single 
tax levied on the value of land, irrespective of the value of 
improvements in or on it. 

For a brief elaboration of this proposal and of its philo- 
sophical basis—and to give a new generation a taste of 
George’s lucid style—I have selected quotations from sev- 


eral of his books:* 


Here are two simple principles, both of which are self- 
evident: 

1. That all men have equal rights to the use and enjoy- 
ment of the elements provided by nature. 

2. That each man has an exclusive right to the use and 
enjoyment of what is produced by his own labor. 

There is no conflict between these principles. On the con- 
trary they are correlative. To fully secure the individual right 
of property in the produce of labor we must treat the ele- 
ments of nature as common property. 

Property in land, like property in slaves, is essentially dif- 
ferent from property in things that are the result of labor. 
Rob a man or a people of money, or goods, or cattle, and the 
robbery is finished there and then. . . . But rob a people of 
the land on which they must live, and the robbery is con- 
tinuous. It is a fresh robbery of every succeeding generation 
—a new robbery every year and every day; it is like the rob- 
bery which condemns to slavery the children of the slave.” 


What I, therefore, propose as the simple yet sovereign 


*The numeral at the end of each excerpt indicates its source, as fol- 
lows: *PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE; 2THE LAND QUESTION; 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY; ‘SOCIAL PROBLEMS. All of these 
books and numerous pamphlets are obtainable at low cost from the Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 30 East 29 Street, New York City. 
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emedy . . . is—to appropriate rent [ground rent] by taxa- 
ion....In form, the ownership of land would remain 
ust as now. No owner of land need be dispossessed, and no 
ane need be placed upon the amount of land anyone 
ould hold. For, rent being taken by the state in taxes, land, 
jao matter in whose name it stood, or in what parcels it was 
|held, would be really common property, and every member of 
‘the community would participate in the advantages of its 


ownership.* 


If three sons inherit a ship they do not proceed to saw her 
linto three pieces; nor do they 
-agree that if this cannot be 
| done equal division is impos- 
‘sible... . And so it is not 
| necessary in order to secure 
‘equal rights to land to make 
-an equal division of land. 
All that is necessary to do 
is to collect rent for the 
common benefit.* 


The tax upon land values 
is the most just and equal of 
all taxes. It falls only upon 
those who receive from so- 
ciety a peculiar and valuable 
benefit, and upon them in 
proportion to the benefit 
they receive. It is the taking 
by the community, for the 
use of the community, of 
that value which is the cre- 
ation of the community. It 
is the application of the 
common property to com- 
mon uses. When all 
[ground] rent is taken by 
taxation for the needs of the 
community, then will the 
equality ordained by nature 
be attained. No citizen will 
have an advantage over any 
other citizen save as is given 
by his industry, skill, and 
intelligence; and each will 
obtain what he fairly earns. Then, but not till then, will 
labor get its full reward, and capital its natural return.* 


If we impose a tax upon buildings, the users of buildings 
must finally pay it, for the erection of buildings will cease 
until building rents become high enough to pay the regular 
profit and the tax besides. If we impose a tax upon manu- 
factures or imported goods, the manufacturer or importer 
will charge it in a higher price to the jobber, the jobber to 
the retailer, and the retailer to the consumer. Now, the con- 
sumer, on whom the tax thus ultimately falls, must not only 
pay the amount of the tax, but also a profit on this amount to 
everyone who has thus advanced it—for profit on the capital 
he has advanced in paying taxes is as much required by each 
dealer as profit on the capital he has advanced in paying for 
goods.® 


The way taxes raise prices is by increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, and checking supply. But land is not a thing of hu- 
man production, and taxes upon rent [of land] cannot check 
supply. Therefore, though a tax on rent compels the land- 
owners to pay more, it gives them no power to obtain more 
for the use of their land, as it in no way tends to reduce the 
supply of land. On the contrary by compelling those who hold 
land on speculation to sell or let for what they can get, a tax 
on land values tends to increase the competition between own- 
ers, and thus to reduce the price of land.* 
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Henry George 


The poverty which in the midst of abundance pinches and 
embrutes men, and all the manifold evils which flow from it, 
spring from a denial of justice. In permitting the monopoli- 
zation of the opportunities which nature freely offers to all, 
we have ignored the fundamental law of justice—for, so far 
as we can see, when we view things upon a large scale, jus- 
tice seems to be the supreme law of the universe. But by 
sweeping away this injustice and asserting the rights of all 
men to natural opportunities, we shall conform ourselves 
to the law—we shall remove the great cause of unnatural 
inequality in the distribution of wealth and power... 


ALTHOUGH THESE EXCERPTS 
from many hundreds of 
book pages can do but par- 
tial justice to the philosophy 
of their eloquent author, 
perhaps they will prove pro- 
vocative of further reading. 
And the present-day stu- 
dent, free from the witchery 
of the prophet’s personal 
presence, will not be so apt 
as were the early disciples 
to assume the inspiration of 
his every thought. 

If he had had the advan- 
tages of an academic educa- 
tion, George would doubt- 
less have been less optimistic 
than his writings indicate as 
to the possibility of reform- 
ing the world by the simple 
expedient of the single tax. 
But he would probably have 
been less effective also—and 
no one might now be com- 
memorating the centenary 
of his birth. He was not, of 
course, the first economist to 
advocate land value taxation 
and free trade; but he was 
unquestionably the most dramatic and popular exponent 
of these reforms. John Dewey, who ranks Henry George 
as one of the world’s greatest social philosophers, estimates 
that “Progress and Poverty” has had a wider distribution 
than almost all other books on political economy put 
together. George Bernard Shaw has said that hearing one 
lecture by George had “changed the whole current” of 
his life. . 

George’s power as a crusader sprang from his profound 
belief in the single tax as a fiscal device for accomplishing 
a great ethical reform. In the failure of government to 
recapture the economic rent of land he saw the gap 
through which a privileged class was enabled to exploit 
the toil of others. Destroy land exploitation and the at- 
tendant economic ills would disappear. But as I have 
pointed out elsewhere (The Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, February, 1935): 


Had Henry George been born a half-century later, he 
would have lived amidst a new set of economic conditions; 
he would have seen new forms of exploitation, and it is doubt- 
ful that he would have formulated his single tax doctrine. 
Collection of the economic rent as a major source of public 
revenues might have been advocated as an essential, but not 
sole, element in a comprehensive scheme of taxation aiming 
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to reach all privilege and anti-social wealth rather than mere- 
ly one instance of it; for the author of “Progress and Pov- 
erty,’ if writing today, could not fail to recognize the fact 
that conspicuous fortunes in the twentieth century derive less 
than formerly from land ownership. . . . 

If Henry George were writing today, is it unreasonable to 
suppose that he would include, as additional elements in his 
scheme of taxation, dependence on steeply graduated income 
and inheritance taxes, to the end that existing wealth may 
contribute adequately to the support of government, and that 
there may be a beneficial check on new types of exploitation 
which land value taxation alone could not reach? 


IN WIDELY SCATTERED PARTS OF THE WORLD—AUSTRALIA, 
New Zealand, South Africa, western Canada, and else- 
where—partial approaches towards the single tax have 
been made, before George’s time or since. In the United 
States, George’s teachings have been propagated with 
varying degrees of intensity during the last half century 
by many devoted groups of disciples, and the present 
decade has shown greater activity in this direction, I be- 
lieve, than any other. To cite two instances: 

In September 1932, the Board of Regents of the State 
of New York granted a provisional charter to the Henry 
George School of Social Science for the purpose of teach- 
ing fundamental economics and social philosophy. This 
charter was made absolute in July 1937. From January 
1933 to June 1939, the school reports about 6000 graduates 
in its New York courses, about the same number who 
have completed its extension courses, and about 1000 in 
correspondence courses. 

During the current decade bills for varying degrees of 
land value taxation have been introduced in the legisla- 
tures of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Last November California voted on a constitutional 
amendment to abolish sales taxes and raise the bulk of 
state and local revenues from land value taxation. 

The relation of the taxation problem to the housing 
problem is a phase of the Henry George philosophy 
which is attracting increasing attention in current efforts 
to eliminate urban slums and to provide adequate low 
rent housing for families of low income. In its 1937 pub- 
lication, “Our Cities: Their Role in the National Econ- 
omy,” the National Resources Committee said: 

State and local authorities should consider the reduction of 
the rate of taxation on buildings and the corresponding in- 
crease of such rates on land, in order to lower the tax burden 
on home owners and the occupants of low rent houses, and 
to stimulate rehabilitation of blighted areas and slums. 

A partial application of this principle is now in effect in 
New York City where, under a local law signed by May- 
or La Guardia in July of this year, a property owner is 


The legitimate concern of governments everywhere should, in 
our view, be not in doing things for people, but in setting 
people free, under equality of right and opportunity, to 


do things for themselves; where honest toil and its just rewards 


will be opened to all, and where the intellectual and spiritual 


emancipation of mankind may grow to glorious attainments 
in an atmosphere that, in the language of Henry George, 
‘will make war the possibility of a past age and turn to works 
of usefulness the enormous forces now dedicated to de- 
struction.” 


—From the presidential address of the late Charles O'Connor 
Hennessy, before the International Conference to Promote Land 
Value Taxation and Free Trade, London, 1936. 
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given five years’ tax exemption on value added by im-| 
provements which do not increase the cubic content of 
his building. 

Why is it that the single tax philosophy has nowhae 
in the world been adopted in its entirety, and has had 

almost no effect on legislative action—national, state or’! 
local—in the United States? For Pittsburgh and Scran- 
ton are perhaps the only municipalities in the United) 
States where improvements are legally taxed at a lower), 
rate than land values. In these two cities, by act of the | 
Pennsylvania legislature, taxes for municipal purposes} 
(but not for county or school purposes) were partially) 
shifted over a period of years so that since 1924 the tax 
rate for city purposes has been only half as high on im, 
provements as on land values. The answer, I believe, is | 
mainly twofold: failure of other leaders to arise with ‘het 
vision and the fire of Henry George; and the fact that, | i 
to most people; the very term single tax connotes an im- | 
possible pinnacle. 

For the single tax to work, it would be essential, of | 
course, that it “provide ample revenues for all the mulem 
tudinous current expenditures of governmental units—, 
national, state and local. Whether it would have done so | 
sixty years ago, when “Progress and Poverty” was writ. 
ten, may be debatable. That it would not do so today, 
even though the entire economic rent of land were re- | 
captured for public purposes must, I believe, be obvious . 
to anyone who will study the best estimates available of 
land values and governmental costs. The only basis for | 
thinking otherwise is to assume that the adoption of the | 
single tax would abolish poverty and war, and thus re- 
duce governmental costs to a fraction of their present stag- 
gering proportions. Perhaps that assumption would be | 
correct, if we were to couple with it the impossible but | 
essential corollary—that the entire world could be brought | i 
to adopt the single tax by simultaneous conversion. i 

But without waiting for the rest of the world to act and ; u 
without waiting for the rest of the United States to act, 
any one of our forty-eight states could adopt by gradual 
stages not the single tax, but a scientific system of land 
value taxation for municipal and county revenues which | 
would bring to the people of that state many of the bene- 5 
fits set forth by Henry George. 

It is my hope that it will not be many years before , 
one commonwealth will have the courage and vision toy 
try this experiment of allowing its local governments to ; 
finance their activities from the fund automatically pro- | 
vided therefor—the land values and ground rents which .) 
are created not by their landowners, but by natural ad- 
vantages of site, the presence of population and the activi- 
ties and services of government. 

If we may assume that such a demonstration would be 
so successful as to spread gradually to all the states, we 
might assume a simultaneous display of wisdom in abolish- 
ing all types of taxes which handicap business and need- | 
lessly curtail purchasing power. As our main sources of 
revenue for state and national governments we would 
have scientifically graded income and inheritance taxes, | 
and thus a tax tripod would be erected on which the Unit- 
ed States might support a standard of permanent welfare 
worthy of emulation by the rest of the world. If, by this 
process of letting our light shine among men, the single 
tax should prove to be ‘ultimately attainable, future cen- 
tenaries of the birth of Henry George would find him no 
longer scorned as a soothsayer, but honored as a seer. 
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“Fo’ Who It May Concern”’ 
| by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Le Sine tHE ArmMy”—as G.A.R. VETERANS USED TO SAY OF 
lthe Civil War, though this anecdote refers to the unpleas- 
_antness of 1914-18 preliminary to the present World War— 
‘there was a story of a colored doughboy who, like innu- 
“erable others not so candid about it, registered extreme 
| terror every time a German shell came over screaming to 
_ burst in his general neighborhood. To whom his sergeant 
"essayed to convey contemptuous reassurance: 
“Yo’ is a coward, an’ yo’ ain’t got no sense. Yo’ needn’t 
| pay no ’tention to dem screechers. Any shell what’s goin’ 
tO git yo’, ain’t givin’ no advance notice; yo’ cain’t heah 
| dat shell. All yo'll know about dat one is dat suddenly yo’ 
_ jes’ ain’t. Yo'll jes’ be absolutely absent. Besides an’ mo’- 
_oveh, dey’s jes’ one shell fo’ yo’, an’ it’s got thereon yo’ 
 pussn] name an’ present residence. Yo’ ain’t goin’ to git no 
other man’s shell; so jes’ pull yo’se’f together an’ keep yo’ 
shirt on ontwel one comes over addressed pussnly to 
yo’se’f.” 

“Ah knows all ’bout dat,” replied the private. “Ah 
_ knows mah p’tic’lar shell has got mah name onto it, an’ 
Ah won’t git no shell belongin’ to nobody else. Dat ain’t 
mah worry. What Ah’s sca’d ’bout is dem babies what 
says, ‘Fo’ Who It May Concern’!” 

Which anecdote applies quite aptly to things happening 
of late, more particularly to moves of the United States 
BP oyerament; in form polite as Alphonse and Gaston, but 
with implications of a character decidedly significant, not 
necessarily to say ominous, though if followed through 
they are of that order. There are many signs that those 
“who it may concern” fully recognize these implications. 


OUTSTANDING, OF COURSE, IS THE NOTICE SERVED UPON THE 
Japanese Government by our State Department of our 
intention to abrogate, after the six months interval pro- 
vided for therein, of the American-Japanese commercial 
treaty enacted in 1911 under the Taft-Knox administra- 
tion. The action derives extra importance; first from the 
fact that it ensued immediately upon the failure in Con- 
gress of the legislation designed to amend the so-called 
Neutrality Act, with implied intention to facilitate the im- 
position of an embargo upon sale of war materials to Japan. 
That failure was construed in Japan, and by the other 
dictator-ruled governments, as indicating a continuance 
of our complacent let-it-alone policy toward their adven- 
tures in aggression. Second, with lightning-like suddeness 
it capped the long series of seemingly futile protests to 
Japan against the abuses by the Japanese armed forces in 
China of American persons and property. 

The Japanese affect to be greatly startled and offended 
by this definite action; especially by its suddenness, and 
“brutality,” as one Tokyo newspaper put it. They seem 
to be oblivious of their own far more sudden abrogation 
by force of the Nine-Power Treaty in which they and we 
shared with others the guaranty of the peaceful integrity 
and development of China. Certainly nobody has to take 
from the Japanese mouth the epithet “brutal.” 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Beside being startled and offended, they are scared; for 
they understand all too well that behind this action looms 
the embargo (virtually forbidden by the treaty of 1911) 
which, imposed a year or more ago, might and probably 
would have fatally crippled the Japanese invasion. One 
Japanese writer bemoans the failure of their gifts of dolls 
to American children to encourage American friendship 
for Japan! Well, we sent some dolls to them; but what 
is more important just now is that we have sent, first and 
last, nearly all of the airplanes with which the Japanese 
have been destroying children in undefended Chinese vil- 
lages. In 1938 the United States provided 77 percent of the 
world’s export to Japan of aircraft and parts; 66 percent 


_ of the petroleum products indispensable to their opera- 


tion. Over 90 percent each of the steel, scrap-iron and 
copper for the making of weapons and ammunition. 
From the beginning we have been by a large preponder- 
ance (more than all other nations put together; 56 percent 
of the total) the chief provider for Japan of all the materi- 
als of war. Great Britain comes second with nearly 21 per- 
cent. The contribution of the ostensibly sympathetic 
“Axis” nations has been almost negligible. In other words, 
while squawking about the Japanese outrages against the 
Chinese and infractions of their own rights and interests, 
the two greatest democratic powers have continued to 
supply Japan with the instrumentalities with which to 
perpetrate both! We are indebted to the Christian Science 
Monitor (June 27, 1939) for the accompanying table, 
accepted by its staff correspondent at Washington, Saville 
R. Davis, as authentic, from government statistics col- 
lated by the Chinese Council for Economic Research. It 
exhibits startlingly the extent of our complicity in Japan’s 


How We Collaborated with Japan 


United States’ share in world exports to Japan essential 
for war purposes in 1938, as compiled from Government 
sources by the Chinese Council for Economic Research: 


(Value in United States Dollars) 


World Exports U. S. Share 
Value Value Percent 


$306,393,950 $171,574,167 56.00 
7,916,835 2,652,482 33.50 
528,369 44,676 8.46 
14,864,069 249,792 1.68 
81,034,885 53,135,672 65.57 
24,407,089 22,061,212 90.39 
2,819,420 2,331,979 82.71 


20,973,343 11,251,804 53.65 
24,385,546 22,163,778 90.89 
13,095,231 476,345 3.63 
6,624,440. 157,317 2.38 
4,613,888 2,100,054 45.52 
2,794,622 26,768 0.96 


99.33 
64.67 


Scrap rubber. . : 
Petroleum and products*. 
Serap or old iron and steel 
Ferro-alloys 

Other iron and steel semi- 


Metals and alloys, not 
elsewhere specified 
Automobiles, parts, etc.*. 
Metal-working machinery* 
Internal combustion en- 


321,711 
18,635,299 
36,448,527 


1,658,875 
22,692,655 
696,186 
21,882,960 


319,566 
12,050,536 
24,454,707 


542,637 
17,454,477 
100,365 


Aircraft and partst 
Arms and ammunition... 
All otherst 


*Including shipments to Manchuria. 


tIncluding shipments to Manchuria. 
1938 includes shipments to Shanghai. 
tIncludes ores, tin, antimony, mercury, mica, and asbestos. 


United States figure for 
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establishment of the “New Disorder in Eastern Asia.” 

To be sure, as of November last, in accordance with 
Secretary Hull’s request promulgated in May, the war- 
airplane export from the United States to Japan virtually 
ceased; but during May of this year approximately 
$1,000,000 worth of ostensibly peaceful airplanes and 
parts went from here to Japan; nobody guaranteeing 
them against diversion to purposes of war. 


ANOTHER THING, LESS IMPORTANT BUT OF SIMILAR SIGNIFI- 
cance, is the behavior of our Security and Exchange Com- 
mission (popularly known as “SEC”) toward a refunding 
of outstanding obligations of German states, municipali- 
ties and corporations, by a new issue of bonds, fractional 
certificates and coupons, ostensibly “guaranteed” (what- 
ever that may mean) by the German Government; to be 
“paid” in lieu of real money to American holders of these 
“securities”; that is, to people who have loaned money to 
Germany. The actual money, if any, paid in German cash 
(reichsmarks—call it cash if you want to) by these bor- 
rowing entities for interest and amortization, has to go 
to the German Conversion Office, and stay there—the 
German Government doesn’t let go of any real money. 
The SEC, whose chief function is to protect American 
holders and purchasers from bogus and bankrupt securi- 
ties, in accordance with the law under which it operates 
demands from the “guaranteeing” German Government 
information calculated to disclose its own at least theoreti- 
cal solvency—such trifling details for example as receipts 
and expenditures, classified as to sources and purpose, 
amount of public debt, gold and foreign exchange posi- 
tion, and so on. But this is more than the German or any 
other dictatorship vouchsafes to even its own people; 
nobody knows what its IOU’s are actually worth; an 
honest financial statement would be devastating both at 
home and abroad. However, we know pretty well what 
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A Tough One for the Sword Swallower! 
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the promise of any of these fellows is worth, and we ha 
on hand already a sufficiency of printed junk without 
anything behind it. As the farmer in the dell said to the} 
would-be horse buyer who offered a promissory note; 


. jie 
“Nope; I’ve got plenty of readin’-matter.” ' 


Rome AND BERLIN INSTANTLY SHOWED IN RESPONSE TO THE)| 
abrogation of the American-Japanese commercial treat 
that they are among those “who it may concern.” Their)’ 
reaction was immediate and angry, even alarmed. Clearly)\}. 
they read the obvious meaning of it: that Uncle Sam has; 
many “ways short of war” for the “quarantining of agres- ) 
sors.” They know—none better—that they could be. f 
strangled almost overnight by embargoes attentively ap-"} 
plied by the United States, Great Britain and France. 
Incidentally this action dealt I think, two ways, a fatal ii 
blow to the possibility of definitive military alliance of }. 
Japan with the “Axis.” Japan has nothing to contribute ,J, 
thereto, Fast bleeding to death in its Chinese adventure ;}) 
and its “little war” with Russia on the Mongolian border, “}) 
it faces a fatal stoppage of the American supplies. Even « 
without that, it has nothing substantial with which in! 
the Orient to aid any Axis enterprise in Europe. Some-\}) 
thing like despair reeks in the Tokyo reports that Japan 
seeks membership in the “Axis.” On the other hand, the’ 
Japanese idea that something would be gained by Japan 
is illusory. Hitler and Mussolini have no resources of men, 9 
armaments or treasure to contribute to Japan. Just now, § 
the much-vaunted Italian army maneuvers have proved a 
“bust,” and were terminated twenty-four hours ahead of § 
schedule because they demonstrated that however for- | 
midable the Italian soldiery may be against unarmed = 
people like the Abyssinians and Albanians they are a “j 
washout in the face of real military opposition—even of 
Italians. The British have regained their temporarily * 
imperilled control of the Mediterranean. Underground 
gossip in Paris and London is to the effect that Hitler 
regards Italy as a liability rather than an asset—why 
take on another in the Orient? 

Furthermore, the effect of the American treaty action » 
upon British public opinion, in its rising resentment at 5 
Japanese anti-British performances in China, may easily 
lead to Britain’s denunciation of its own commercial 
treaty with Japan. Meanwhile, the American action has | 
greatly encouraged the Chinese in their resistance. 

These two activities of the American Government with , 
reference to Japan and Germany exemplify the great | 
resources of the executive in foreign affairs under the | 
tariff and other powers already conferred upon it not only 
by the Constitution but by specific legislation* And 
the response of American public approval in this Japanese 
business gives to “who it may concern” new evidence that 
even amid an intensely bitter domestic political struggle 
the American people will stand behind their President in 
almost any international controversy. Any outsiders rely- 
ing upon our domestic politics to palsy the hand of the 
Administration—any administration—are under delusion. 
Especially in the cases of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
toward all and each of whom at this moment American 
public opinion is far more hostile than it was against 
Germany in 1914. 


rc 


* There is of course voluminous literature on this subject; but for the 
ordinary reader I commend the Foreign Policy Association’s publication, 
“The President’s Control of Foreign Policy,” by James Frederick Green. 
Clear and satisfying itself, it also cites outstanding authorities, Foreign 
Policy Reports, April 1, 1939; vol. xv., No. 2. 20 pp., price 25 cents post- 
paid of Survey Graphic, 
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by LEON WHIPPLE 


‘POCKET BOOKS: Ten Titles. Published by Robert F. deGraff. Price 25 


cents a volume. 


THE READER’S OBSERVER, a monthly. Published by The Cooperative 
Book Club. $1 a year. 


LETTERS CAN INFLUENCE LIFE, IN THE LARGE, ONLY IF THE 


‘letters are wanted by millions of people, and are easy to pro- 


cure, This truism sums up the present wisdom of those con- 


cerned about getting good books to plain people: we must 


create the desire to read, and invent a universal distribution 
system to the grass roots. Neither exists—to the degree neces- 
sary to fulfill our faith in a democracy based on an informed 


| citizenry. Our people do read newspapers and magazines— 


the figures prove this—and their circulation blankets the 
land. But for the reading of books, out of which must come 
the background and culture not provided in periodicals, 
there is no steady and natural desire beyond certain levels, 
and surprisingly little is done to create this desire. Again, 


_our publisher-bookseller-literary system of distribution serves 
_many parts of the nation admirably, but it leaves other im- 


portant parts almost untouched by books, principally because 
there is no money to support either book-outlet or library. 

We need not be discouraged by this strange outcome of 
years of effort. We do need to revise our axioms. One is 
that when you have taught everybody to read and sent mil- 
lions to highschool and college, you have made them read- 
ers for life. That’s an illusion: you have to go on with more 
adult education for reading, even to taking the curse off 
books put on them by the required reading in many schools. 
Another is that everybody can get books conveniently. Some 
cannot. Another, that the traditional literary kind of book is 
what plain people want—or ought to want. New forms of 
print and pictures may have to be invented to suit their 
tastes. We are, happily, experimenting with fresh ways of 
securing interest without sacrificing values. The entire de- 
sign of the new axioms, you see, must be to create a mass 
audience to take advantage of the perfect mass production 
machine—the printing press, 

Consider the cheap book, in the 25 to 75-cent range. The 


readers we seek must have cheap books if they are to have 


any. We can produce cheap books, the proof runs from the 
famous Everyman’s Library to the recent National Home Li- 
brary and Modern Age Books. But only if you can sell them 
in a volume of 25,000 or 50,000 copies per title. The next 
third of the problem is the perfection of a distribution sys- 
tem that will put books to hand everywhere. The final third 
is the whole—the creation in millions of folks of the desire 
to read books, and buy books. That’s the rub, and the chal- 
lenge. 

Robert de Graff offered this summer the first ten titles of 
the Pocket Book series, unabridged reprints of modern and 
classic best sellers at 25 cents. The excellent list reflects Mr. 
de Graff’s wide experience in selling low priced books by 
the million, and is craftily conceived to appeal to literary tastes 
with Shakespeare’s tragedies, “Wuthering Heights,’ “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,” and Butler’s “The Way of All 
Flesh,” and to the popular taste for self-culture with Miss 
Brande’s “Wake Up and Live!” and for entertainment with 


“Lost Horizon,” Dorothy Parker’s “Enough Rope,” an Agatha 


Christie mystery, and Thorne Smith’s “Topper.” There are no 
new books, or any of direct social or educational purpose, but 
the first task is to gather a lot of readers for support, and then 
slip in a book or so for education in democracy. 
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ETTERS AND LIFE 


Me ders Wanted 


These Pocket Books reveal the expert’s approach to the 
problem of creating readers and securing mass distribution. 
He depends primarily on the books: they are readable in 
format and type face, and bound in an agreeable dura-gloss 
cover bearing a colored picture. This cover, the digest size, 
and the price are clearly intended to tempt people to buy a 
book instead of a magazine for subway or train reading. They 
may bridge a habit-gap that needs bridging. They are porta- 
ble and cheap enough to give away or even throw away and 
so may help to break up the complex that makes a book a 
kind of investment that must be stored, willy-nilly. 

Literature is not exactly a matter of cubic inches, but lots 
of people may be inclined to start a library when they dis- 
cover you can put about 100 Pocket Books on a Five-Foot 
Bookshelf instead of the conventional 50. Mr. de Graff has 


‘' put “Topper,” “Lost Horizon,” and “Wuthering Heights” 


on his list, I am sure, with an idea of hooking up with the 
interest aroused by screen productions of these novels. Read- 
ing should be made an organic part of our general culture. 
That it can be, a sale of 30,000 copies of the Bronte classic 
proves. Angles like these need our attention if we are to en- 
large our reading audience. 

Pocket Books will be distributed through the regular chan- 
nels, and through drug and cigar stores, if possible through 
the five-and-tens, and on newsstands that now offer only 
magazines. The enterprise and the first titles are promising, 
and we hope, along with William Lyon Phelps, H. L. 
Mencken, and Alvin Johnson that Mr. de Graff will be jus- 
tified in his “faith in the pent-up American demand for genu- 
inely good and enduring books at irresistibly low prices, with 
almost literally universal distribution.” If we cannot agree 
with Will Durant’s declaration that there are thirty million 
people in America who want to buy good books, we hope 
Mr. de Graff's plan will begin to create them. 


THE CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE Is, BY NATURE, AN AGENCY FOR 
our purposes. Co-ops exist in communities, especially rural 
ones, that other book-outlets do not reach; and their mem- 
bers are potential readers, intelligent and open-minded—as 
their membership proves. As Harold Laski says, they should 
sell books just as naturally as they sell soap and tools. That 
they can is shown by the success of The Cooperative Book 
Club, established in November 1937. In 1938 it handled 
$18,000 worth of books, and in 1939 its business with some 
1800 members who have purchased the $2 share, will ap- 
proach $40,000. A 15 percent savings rebate was paid mem- 
bers on their last year’s purchases. The club will provide 
any book from any publisher, to individual members or 
through about 100 book-buying groups plus 50 unions and 
churches. : 

The education of readers is reaching the grass roots. The 
local co-op is encouraged to appoint a book chairman to carry 
out an intensive program that puts books on the shelves, 
teaches members to buy them, and establishes co-op lending- 
libraries. The wholesale organizations are beginning to carry 
books. And to guide readers the club publishes the excellent 
Reader’s Observer, one of the best review-digests of current 
literature we know of. Its editorial committee recommends 
each month 35 to 50 new and interesting books, soundly ap- 
praised. In short, this non-profit-making institution is tack- 
ling the main job, as envisaged by its wise director, Stanley 
Walker, that of making readers. 

The club is extending its usefulness in a significant way 
through its Book Cooperative for Libraries that is now help- 
ing about 100 libraries of all types to spread their budgets by 
combining their purchasing power. It can give the library 
a 27 percent discount on general books, and 12% percent 
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on texts. Under the going system wherein three jobbers 
control 90 percent of the $20 million annual sales to libraries, 
certain large libraries received 28-33 percent discounts, many 
from 20 to 25 percent, and many with small buying power 
get less. If the Library Co-op could reach sales that would 
earn the 46-50 percent discount the jobber gets from pub- 
lishers, it might pass on 3714 percent to the libraries and 
still cover its operating costs. These are all the club’s own 
figures. One more is that its sales to libraries per month 
tot up to about $8000. 

The value of this service to small libraries is clear: it means 
more books for library readers. The root of the club’s inter- 
est in helping libraries is in the plain facts, as presented by 
the American Library Association. About 53 million people 
in America and 30 percent of our 3000 counties are without 
library service, and in twenty states this is true for more than 
50 percent of the population. That is something to think 
about when you hear talk about the challenge to democracy. 

To meet that challenge we must open up every channel 
that helps carry the truth to the citizen—through publishers 
and booksellers, cheap book enterprises, cooperative modes of 
distribution, the library. All are useful, but only if folks 
want to use them. Our principal task is to make more people 
want to read good books. 


Listen to the Land 


THESE ARE OUR LIVES: as told by the people and written by mem- 
bers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in North Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia. University of North 
Carolina Press, Edited by: W. T. Couch, 421 pages. Price $2 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


You HAVE SEEN THEIR FACES AS THEY STAND ABOUT THE FACTORY 
gates, serve you across the quick lunch counter, climb from 
shiny Buicks in front of white-columned mansions, or look 
up from tobacco hoeing as your auto whirrs across the sun- 
baked fields of the Southeast. 

“What do these people think?” you ask. “What makes up 
their lives?” Shelves of fiction and piles of statistics and soci- 
ological studies somehow fail to give answers that satisfy. 
You want to listen to the land, get something that comes 
directly from the people. So you kid the service station man, 
cajole the tourist-home keeper, double tip the shine boy to 
get their stories. And occasionally one sentence from them 
makes understandable the feeling of a people as does no nov- 
elist’s thousand pages or statistician’s charts. 

Out of this common experience the Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect has developed an exciting new method of recording sec- 
tional characteristics. By adapting the client interviewing 
methods that are the stock-in-trade of social workers to their 
broader needs, a technique has been produced which may be 
as important in its own field as is the “Living Newspaper” 
developed by the Federal Theatre Project for the drama. 

“The idea,” explains editor W. T. Couch in his admirable 
preface, “‘is to get life histories which are readable and faith- 
ful representations of living persons, and which, taken to- 
gether, will give a fair picture of the structure and working 
of society.” In collecting the thirty-five stories which make 
up this first volume, “the first principle has been to let the 
people tell their own story.” The writer listens, records and 
edits. It is as simple as that. There is no attempt to make the 
subject of the study “typical” of the economic or occupational 
group he represents. Speech is given in the original idiom 
with no attempt to point up quaintness. Prejudices and irrele- 
vances are given without comment or explanation. Yet what 
comes out of this matter-of-factness has the richness and 
drama of fiction. 

As a North Carolinian I was pleased to find included 
peculiar types of character and points of view about which 
few outsiders know and which still fewer understand. I mean 
the thrifty, silent, independent Negro farmer who seems 
more kin to one of Balzac’s French peasants than to an Uncle 
Remus or a John Henry. I mean the young men in the small 
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towns who save half the twelve-dollars-a-week they get i 
cotton mills-and still believe with all their hearts that if the 
work overtime someday they will be the boss. Few outsider 
will believe the story of the seventeen-year-old boy, chokin 
his life away in the steam room of a mill, who defends his. 
employer and in all sincerity excuses his anti-union attitude, ))) 
by saying, “this is a Christian factory.” Equally puzzling to,|} 
those outside the Bible belt will be the adventures of th 
native born labor organizer. He succeeded where experts com 
the North failed because he preached unionism as a new re-| 
ligion rather than a rational solution for economic problems.,, 
For all we have heard in recent literature about the growt 
of “class consciousness” and “race solidarity” in the South. 
there are but two hints of anything like this in the thirty-five 
stories. Even these are discouragingly confused. Instead, there|, 
is a passionate hunger for the land. That longing for “a little, 
piece of ground of my own,” often called the hallmark of. 
nineteenth century agrarianism, is as strong among the mill, 
hands and skilled craftsmen twenty or thirty years away from. 
the land as it is among the sharecroppers. Twenty years of | 
agricultural bankruptcy seems to have affected it little. There: 
is more than economics at its roots. 
One would like to hear from more business men, middle) 
class housewives, mill managers. . . . These lacks are recog-) 
nized by Mr. Couch in his preface and he promises to cor-_ 
rect them in the best way possible—by publishing a second} 
volume of lives. ) 
The important thing is this. In a single volume the Federal,| 


Writers’ Project has caught the very tang and texture of the) 
Southeast. In readability and literary excellence “These Are, 
Our Lives” ranks with the best that has come from these.| 
states. In authenticity it creates a new comparative standard. 


New York GerorcE C. STONEY , 


| 
/ 


Two Kinds of “Inside” Stories i 


WHEAT AND SOLDIERS, by. Corporal Ashihei Hino. Translated by — 
Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto. Farrar & Rinehart. 191 pp. Price $2. 7 


INSIDE ASIA, by John Gunther. Harper. 599 pp. Price $3.50. v} 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. ff 


“WHEAT AND SOLDIERS” Is THE FIRST PRINTED PRODUCT OF / 
the Sino-Japanese war that is literature. With conspicuous 
absence of even implied propaganda, the book opens a new ‘ 
vista on the mud of China’s battlefields, the vista of the Japa- | 
nese soldier. The puzzle of the Japanese soul, which seems to | 
be composed of heterogeneous elements, is solved in a sur- 
prisingly human fashion. The nondescript, anonymous sol- 
dier who fights for an Emperor of equal anonymity, turns out. 
to be a human being, with nerves, hopes and fears. In monu-* | 
mental simplicity, the Japanese author gives a picture of the 
war as he has seen it, and the soldier becomes a poet with a | 
most unusual ability to convey the tender vibrations of his 
anxious heart. The charm of this book lies in the revelation | 
of a human heart beneath the khaki uniform: this heart re- 
mains Oriental, and there are slight but touching passages 
to prove it. “Many times, I have seen a man stand erect and 
salute before leaving the side of a dead horse,” he says. This 
book, with its strong, implied appeal for peace, deserves a 
lasting place among the top-ranking products of interna- 
tional literature. 

Mr. Gunther, who is one of the outstanding experts on — 
European affairs and who had a reputation to risk, has tried 
his hand on Asia. Those who have admired his trenchant 
analysis of European affairs and who expect to learn “all 
about Asia” will be disappointed. There is the usual inter- 
esting array of anecdotes and biographical facts. But the vast- 
ness and complexity of Asia left the author not a little be- 
wildered. Searching for a way out, he treats Asia as just 
another continent, categorically denies the existence of an 
“Asiatic mind,” and talks about Gandhi, Chiang, and promi- 
nent Japanese as though they were counterparts of Chamber- 
lain, Goebbels, Masaryk. Such statements as “the Japanese 
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lack tact,” the Chinese “closely resemble” the Viennese, 
Gandhi “almost vanquished” the British Empire, are super- 
ficial and misleading. The book, with its encyclopedic com- 
pilation of facts, neglects to present the background of social 
RB Ehientation and poverty. As for the latter, Mr. Gunther ex- 
plains that “a cause of this is the shockingly high birthrate.” 
There is much of interest in this book, which fails, however, 
‘to live up to its title. 
|New York 


Ernest O, Hauser 


Isolationism ys. ‘Pacific? Idealism 


AMERICA AND THE STRIFE OF EUROPE, by J. Fred Rippy. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 264 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HERE IS A HANDY AND AUTHORITATIVE LITTLE BOOK ON AMERI- 
| can foreign policy since the time of Washington. The author, 
professor of American history at the University of Chicago, 
traces the American public’s twin ideals through the decades: 
peace and democracy. At times the pair run parallel courses, 
| he finds, but under certain conditions they are at odds. In 
1917, for example, the pacifists (or rather, some of them like 
Woodrow Wilson) fought for peace to make the world safe 
| for democracy. This was, in itself, a contradiction. 
| Mr. Rippy is especially good on the Yankee imperialists 
of the Spanish War era and its aftermath. He offers a re- 
| strained yet merciless analysis of the militant peacemaker, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and a far more sympathetic picture of 
the gentler follower of Tolstoy, William Jennings Bryan. His 


high point of the volume. Wilson, he believes, occupied a 
mid-ground between the Rough Rider and the Commoner, 
unworldly but a two-fisted crusader. 

He also contrasts American isolationism with the “pacific” 
idealism which has precipitated the United States into foreign 
wars, and may do so again, neutrality legislation notwith- 
standing. On the whole, he seems to lean to the isolationists, 
of which Bryan of course was one. Our meddling idealists, 
he says, “will have the backing of exiles from Germany and 
Austria, supported by friends powerful in finance who have 
the possession of facilities for molding American public 
opinion. . . . Men of ideals follow messiahs; they have always 
followed them. Men with vested interests will follow them 
too, especially when interests and ideals converge. This is the 
plight of the isolationists.” 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


: study of Bryan and international Bryanism is perhaps the ° 
| 
; 


Rocrer SHAW 


Rotha on the Fact Film 


DOCUMENTARY FILM, by Paul Rotha. Norton. 320 pp. Price $3.75 

postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
WHEN THE ENGLISH EDITION OF THIS DEFINITIVE BOOK WAS 
first published in 1936, the documentary film was technically 
immature. Striving to dramatize social fact to educational 
purpose, it was not yet sure how to do the job. Most of 
the problems faced by documentary makers at that time were 
film problems. It was natural, therefore, that the original 
edition of Paul Rotha’s book reflected the indecisions of men 
who, under difficult conditions of sponsorship and produc- 
tion, were trying to hammer out a technique which would 
interest Hollywood-saturated audiences in films about the real 
world. “Documentary Film” is in large part devoted to an 
analysis of production methods and technical approaches. It 
also contains a historical outline of the development of the 
factual film and an appendix of documentary directors and 
their principal films. But it is not confined to the specialist. 
It shows with clarity that problems which seem only tech- 
nical and pertaining to the medium have their roots in the 
social subjects the documentary is trying to express. In this 
sense, as Rotha says, documentary film most truly reflects 
the modern world; its inadequacies as much as its eloquences 
are those of education, and of living, everywhere today. 

The new chapter which Rotha has written for the Ameri- 
can edition gives his book even wider reference. In the last 
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three years the documentary film has become famous and 
influential; it has achieved the power to establish “a con- 
tinuing living contact between the individual and the vast 
drama of giant forces in which he too. inconsequently wan- 
ders.” It has achieved, also, the power to incite blind emo- 
tion. And its makers, after all their work, are asking them- 
selves to which of these purposes it shall be put. This choice 
has long lain in wait for workers in every medium of expres- 
sion; it is now upon them. The answer for documentary is 
implicit throughout this book. It is summed up by John 
Grierson in the preface: “Some will take the path of parti- 
san excitement. We shall have pretty pictures of pennants 
flying and guns popping and rhetoric, the jingling harness of 
expression will be the keynote of their films. Others will 
resist this defeat. The best work the documentary film has 
done has been to describe the work of workmen, the work 
of scientists and organizers in peacetime pursuits, and the 
great work of social reconstruction which is going on even 
while the maniac armies march over us. These others will 
attempt to maintain this progress. . . . They will insist that 
the propagation of ideas must not depart from the deeper 
needs of public education; and keeping their roots in this 
continuing reality, they cannot fail, sometimes, to be poets.” 
New York RicHarp GRIFFITH 


A Significant Book Reissued 


IMPERIAL GERMANY AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 
by Thorstein Veblen, Viking Press. 340 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

THIS BOOK FIRST APPEARED IN 1915 AND Is NOW BEING RE- 
issued. Lewis Mumford in his book “Men Must Act” has said 
that it gives what is “still the best picture of the residual bar- 
barisms in German civilization, the soil out of which Nazism 
grew.” It is not an easy book to read. It is reticent, never 
intruding its own opinions. But as a most intelligent study of 
the intellectual and social background of the German way of 
life under William II, as a book of great perspicacity, it mer- 
its attention. 

Veblen shows how “modern” Germany (and Japan is 3 
very similar case) has been produced by the combination of 
a nearly unbroken medievalism of the institutional scheme 
with the new technology of industrial civilization. Whereas 
England and America are on the road towards democracy— 
still only on the road to it and full of surviving and newly 
developing impediments on that road—Germany and Japan 
have not yet started on that road. On the contrary, they are 
waging a determined war on everything related to the ways 
of democracy. In a dispassionate manner, as highly critical 
of capitalistic democracy as of feudal imperialism, Veblen 
makes clear the fundamental differences between the West- 
ern ways of life and Germany’s, their utter incompatibility 
and long standing conflict. i 
Smith College Hans Koun 
Economic and Political History = 


THE BRITISH COMMON PEOPLE 1746-1938, by G. D. H. Cole and 
Raymond Postgate. Knopf. 588 pp. plus index. Price $4 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


IN THE PREFATORY NOTE THE AUTHORS STATE THAT “THE BOOK 
is intended to cover the history of the common people in its 
political and economic aspects.” That there is need for such a 
book no one can doubt. The present volume is, therefore, 
welcome; but, while it has many merits, it is—one must con- 
fess—somewhat disappointing. 

Its scope is limited, in the first place, to the English rather 
than the British—but that was probably a wise limitation. 
The term “common people” is nowhere defined but, in fact, 
the book deals with the laboring class (generally, though not 
always, with industrial laborers) as a distinct group with 4) 
definite entity rather than with it as a loose collection of 
many individuals. Furthermore, as the prefatory note indi- 
cates, the social aspects of the people are almost entirely omit- 
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ted. These two limitations—treatment exclusively in terms of 
a group and the omission of social aspects—may be neces- 
sary, but the result is certainly to leave the reader with a 
feeling of unreality and possibly with false impressions. 

Certain attitudes of the authors also tend to create false 
impressions. For example, it is their tendency to blame certain 
political leaders for not making possible ten forward steps, 
thus obscuring the fact that these individuals did make pos- 
sible one forward step—this is especially true in the treatment 
of Bright and Gladstone (Shaftesbury, by contrast, is praised 
for the very moderation for which others are condemned). 

Here and there enthusiastic language seems to indicate 
greater development of worker organizations than the cold 
figures reveal. 

Certain mistakes of fact and also of interpretation some- 
what mar the narrative: the date of the Campbell-Banner- 
man ministry (incidentally Lloyd-George did not act that 
time, as is stated, because Chancellor of the Exchequer); the 
date (more serious, since it affects the explanation given) of 
the last election before the passage of the Reform Bill of 
1867; the moderate Trades Union leaders of about 1875 are 
called Jess representative than the Radicals, whereas the entire 
recital of events indicates that the moderates, while possibly 
wrong, were representative. 

The real causes of disappointment arise, perhaps, from 
the very virtues of the book. For the most part the authors 
are fairly impartial, and not particularly stimulating. They 
are also brief and quite inclusive—and, therefore, necessarily 
superficial. The book does not thoroughly or satisfactorily an- 
swer many of the questions it raises nor does it stimulate. 
It should prove of most interest and value to non-specialists 
with some knowledge of British geography and history. 
Columbia University GerorcE WoopsriDGE 


Fleeing Through Florida 


FLIGHT INTO OBLIVION, by Alfred Jackson Hanna. Illustrated by 
John Rae. Johnson Publishing Co. 306 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


ProrgssorR HANNA, OF ROLLINs COLLEGE, PROBABLY KNOWS 
more than any other living person about the history as well 
as the geography of Florida; therefore the hair-raising adven- 
tures of the Confederate Cabinet in getting out of the coun- 
try through the swamps and waterways down there after Ap- 
pomatox, the fall of Richmond and the collapse of the Con- 
federacy were very much his meat. He has cooked it well. It 
is a work of first class scholarship upon a subject. hitherto 
neglected; with full and painstaking documentation from first- 
hand sources. It contributes finely to the sweeping away of 
the ancient but still somewhat surviving bitterness between 
North and South; disposing once for all of the legends of a 
rascally personal looting of the Confederate treasury by the 
fleeing Jefferson Davis and his colleagues. Incidentally, it is 
a stirring tale well told for the lover of adventure yarns, and 
full of material for movie action. I hope Professor Hanna re- 


served his moving picture rights! 
Joun Parmer GaviT 


Neighbor Mexico 


A HISTORY OF MEXICO, by Henry Bamford Parkes. Houghton, Mif- 

lin. 432 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
ONE OF THE DIFFICULT LESSONS WE SHOULD LEARN FROM RE- 
cent events in Europe is the imperative need of understand: 
ing our neighbors. In view of the unsolved problems in the 
relationship between the United States and Mexico, problems 
misunderstood and misinterpreted in our newspapers, it is 
vital that we make the attempt to understand why the Mexi- 
can people and the Mexican government behave as they do. 
In this attempt we have hitherto had little assistance from 
serious writers, and almost none from historians. 

H. B. Parkes has now written a comprehensive, calmly 
balanced, and eminently readable history of Mexico. Without 
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neglecting the theories of Mexico’s pre-history, he has ad-\ 
mirably concentrated his attention on the period from the 
Conquest to the tumultuous and fruitful presidency of La-) 
zaro Cardenas. It is history based on comprehensive study a 
present-day Mexico, drawing on documents and books avail-- 
able only in Mexico, and even there with difficulty—and with |, 
full realization that Mexico cannot be discussed as if it) 
were not adjacent to the United States and across a narrow- }) 
ing ocean from Spain, France, England, Germany and Italy. » 
It is a social as well as a political history. Mr. Parkes men- |, 
tions battles and emperors, but does not forget their causes 
and effects. 

The story of Mexico’s colonial and national existence is so), 
full of color, of absurd outcroppings and stranded atolls, that 
it can easily be read as romance. Mr. Parkes has not omitted | 
its fascination. But he leaves the reader with definite ideas | 
of how the Mexican nation was created, what effect geogra- | 
phy, economics, human nature and religion have had on it. } 
His final note is hopeful—but not propagandistic. “A History | 
of Mexico” is a distinguished addition to the very few vol- 
umes of useful writing on Latin America. j 
New York Hersert WEINSTOCK ° 


Negroes in the Labor Movement 


BLACK WORKERS AND THE NEW UNIONS, by Horace R. Cayton 
and George §. Mitchell. University of North Carolina Press, 473 pp. ‘ 
Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 7 

THIS VOLUME Is A TIMELY WEAPON IN THE WAR AGAINST RACIAL 
intolerance, as it gives the reader a hitherto unavailable in- - 
sight into the attitudes, emotions, and opinions of Negro || 
workers toward trade unions. The authors excel in their 
personal interviews with Negro workers in the iron and steel — 
mills, meat-packing plants, railroad car shops, and in the | 
Birmingham district generally. Those that join the union tell | 
why and those that stay out give their reasons, mostly based 
on their own experiences. The verbatim interviews gathered 
in the North and South have the cumulative effect of being 
an interview with an entire race. The study gives such a lucid 
understanding of Negroes as race-conscious human beings 
and as workers that it should be required reading for all | 
trade unionists, particularly field organizers. The study, 
based upon field work mainly completed early in 1935, is 
fresh reading today because it grasps the universal character- 
istics of the racial relations between Negroes and white work- 
ers in industry. In their efforts to bring the study up to date, 
however, the authors relied upon secondary research. As a 
result, for example, the account of the Negro steelworkers’ 
part in the Little Steel strikes does them an injustice. Far | 
from refusing “almost in a body to join the union or to 
strike” Negro steel workers participated in the most crucial 
phases of the strike in large numbers, and in notable in- | 
stances few of them were on the company’s side. 

The study is not confined to the Negro alone but to the 
working force as a whole to give an “adequate perspective.” 
The accounts of the organizational history and development 
of the new industrial unions are well handled as background 
to portray the racial picture, although somewhat weak as 
trade union history. Employers are responsible, in the main, 
for making the picture what it has been, because they have 
taken advantage of the Negro workers by introducing them 
into industry at critical times—either when the labor market 
was expanding or white workers were on strike. In addition, 
certain of the old line craft unions have aggravated the race 
prejudice thus engendered by employer tactics. The result 
has been mutual suspicion, strained relations, and personal 
tension between Negro and white workers that made effect- 
ive collaboration in trade unions difficult, if not impossible. 
This explosive situation in Negro and white communities in 
industrial towns was utilized by open shop industry as a 
front line trench in its battle against unions. The new indus- 
trial unions have had to break through this trench to estab- 
lish themselves, and as a consequence Negro workers enjoy a 


H 
| 


| position of equality and prestige in these unions to which they 


are justly entitled. 
In our basic industries, therefore, the new industrial unions 


_ under the CIO’s leadership probably represent the most po- 


tent force for the removal of hatred and prejudice and the 
restoration of harmony and good will between man and 
man, Negro or white, This changed situation, according to 


' the authors, has even improved the Negro workers’ status in 


AF of L unions. The authors conclude their study with a “Pro- 


| gram for Negro Labor” that “will secure the effective incor- 


poration of Negroes into the trade union movement.” While 
a weakening of tolerance generally is taking place this study, 
and the program with which it concludes, deserve attention. 


Harotp J. RuTTENBERG 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Pittsburgh 


The Women 


WOMEN AND THE:REVOLUTION, by Ethel Mannin, Dutton. 314 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

EtHeL MANNIN HAs LONG BELIEVED THAT WOMEN CAN ONLY 
be made genuinely free through social revolution, and in 
this book she has gathered together an arresting galaxy of 
militant women to bear witness to her thesis. American wo- 
men will find the word “revolution” a hurdle, and may re- 
coil from the dedication to Emma Goldman, but for those 
who can survive these first reflexes she offers a rich reward. 
Her gallery of portraits contains some of the most fascinating 
women in the history of the conflict for emancipation. She 
does not analyze them profoundly, so as to reveal the psycho- 
logical factors which may explain their zeal for revolution- 
ary martyrdom, That is not her objective. She tells of these 
women to prove her point, that the freedom of women can 
only be won by extreme action. 

This is a handbook for those who are disillusioned by the 
slower evolutionary processes of extending freedom. She 
divides it into three parts: the first giving the meaning and 
nature of revolution in its relation to women; the second and 
most absorbing bringing to life the chosen revolutionary 
women of the past and present, including Spain and China; 
and the third setting forth her argument that social revo- 
lution will change the problems affecting women, war, mar- 
riage, divorce, religion. This is the most provocative section, 
and few readers will remain indifferent to it. They may be 
roused from lethargy to agreement or to dissent. But they 
will not sustain a low blood pressure. This is a thoroughly 
courageous and fervent book. 


New York Betty Gram Swine 


More About R. L. S. 


STEVENSON AT SILVERADO, by_Anne Roller Issler. Caxton. 247 
pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
To THE EXISTING LORE ON R.L.S. Lovers OF STEVENSON WILL 
want to add this charming, nostalgic book. Here we see the 
frail, thoughtful bridegroom with his energetic, unconven- 
tional Fanny, living gaily through the summer in an old 
bunkhouse near an abandoned silver mine. The old phono- 
graphs that illustrate the book have been collected by the 
author from the albums of Stevenson’s neighbors, or their 
descendants. Tales of Napa Valley are filled with the spirit 
of the Old West: roaring stagecoaches, rough pioneers, booms 
and ghost towns and, best of all, the plain folksy people 
whom Stevenson came to know and love. Mrs. Issler has 
put down with painstaking care all the influences, both scenic 
and human, that might -have colored Stevenson’s later writ- 
ing. But the little book is not in any way a critique; it is a 
friendly, sentimental journey with the Stevensons in 1880. 
Mrs, Issler has done a labor of love, and made it very much 
worth doing. 
New York HILpEGARDE FILLMORE 
(In answering advertisements 


Shoulders are sagging 
in Gas Tank Alley 


Families come big in Gas Tank Alley. Wages come small. And life 
falls hard on the shoulders of those who must cook and clean and wash. 

You can’t change the families; nor the wages. But one way you 
can help these weary housewives is to show them how to lighten their 
housekeeping tasks. Of course, when it comes to washing and clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha Soap will do that very thing. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that even slim purses can well 
afford. The extra help of two brisk cleaners—good golden soap teamed 
with plenty of naptha. Together, they loosen dirt and get things clean 
without hard rubbing—even in cool water. . 

Though this particular point may be of little interest to the house- 
wives of Gas Tank Alley, you'll appreciate the fact that Fels-Naptha 
is kind to hands. Every big bar contains soothing glycerine. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


To assure uninterrupted delivery of copies, subscribers to Survey 
Graphic who plan to change their address are requested to give 
us three weeks’ notice and the old address as well as the new. Write 
to the Circulation Department, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. 


.... and the pursuit of 


HAPPINESS 


How the restoration of your natural right to the equal use 
of the earth will obtain for you the full amount of what 
you fairly earn and bring about the complete realization 
of the American principle, “the right of all men to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness’”—that is the story of 


PROGRESS & POVERTY 
By HENRY GEORGE : 


Through years of blistering con- 


troversy, “Progress and Poverty’ 
has emerged triumphant—its logic 
unimpaired, its economic premises 
unrefuted. In justice to yourself, 
you should read this most extraor- 


dinary book. 


$1.00 Per Copy 
Postpaid 


Order direct from publishers 


ROBERT SCHALKENBACH 
FOUNDATION 
30 EAST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 


please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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A COMMUNITY CREATES REAL JOBS 
(Continued from page 534) 


the union offered to buy the remaining $36,500 of the pre- 
ferred stock by an additional 10 percent wage assessment. 
With the $113,500 in cash and the $36,500 promised by the 
union (making the required $150,000) the committee again 
presented their case. Their proposal was accepted. On June 
7 they announced, “The opening of the plant is assured.” 


The Working Agreement 


FROM THE END OF THE CAMPAIGN IN JUNE TO THE ACTUAL 
opening on November 15 the committee was busy with nego- 
tiations, legal transactions and preliminary plans. Mr. Cava- 
nagh spent weeks in this complex drudgery. “Once I got 
started I had to see it through,” he remarked. “It was worth- 
while in spite of all the hard work, but I wouldn’t do it over 
again for less than $25,000.” A corporation was set up called 
the Kenosha Full-Fashion Mill, the three community repre- 
sentatives and the four union leaders of the citizens commit- 
tee elected themselves the common stockholders and the 
board of directors. All the contributors to the fund were given 
6 percent non-cumulative preferred stock. Richard Edge, an 
experienced man from a hosiery mill in Charleston, Tenn., 
was hired as general manager and the Roy Bartels Company 
took over the sales outlet. The RFC granted an extension of 
time from three to eighteen months for the first required 
payment of $20,000. The Allen-A Company agreed to give 
the committee an option to pay off the second mortgage of 
$200,000 for $100,000 cash any time within the next two and 
a half years. The union agreed to still further wage conces- 
sions when it offered to take more stock after its first pledges 
were paid in order to pay for the second mortgage within 
that time. On September 1 the final papers, of incorporation 
were filed in Madison and Kenosha. The capital stock was 
to consist of 52,500 shares as follows: 


(1) 1250 shares of class A common stock at $1 a share limited to 3 
percent dividend under any circumstances. The holders of this stock 
control the company as they alone have voting rights. The board of 
directors consisting of the citizens committee and the company presi- 
dent (President Edge was given one share) own this stock. Mr. Kings- 
ley and Mr. Cavanagh hold the majority of stock. The four union 
representatives own 500 shares among them. This stock can never be 
sold. Should one of the present board members die or wish to be re- 
lieved of his stock before it finally is cancelled the board of. directors 
itself will designate his successor. Hence the control remains in the 
hands of a few and although the workers are always to be represented 
on the board they are not in command. The corporation is “definitely 
not a cooperative.” ‘““We thus obtain more efficient management,” ex- 
plained Secretary-Treasurer Cavanagh. 

(2) 50,000 shares of 6 percent non-cumulative preferred stock at 
$5 a share. This stock carries no voting rights. It is owned by the 
original subscribers and the workers who are steadily acquiring it 
through wage assignments as they work. 

(3) 1250 shares of class B common stock at $100, with no limit 
on dividends. So far none of this stock has been issued. It can be 
sold only by action of the board of directors at par or more, either for 
cash or for services performed. The general manager and sales organi- 
zation will be paid in part with this stock. Until all the class B stock 
is sold or granted for services the class A stockholders will remain in 
power. When all of it is bought up, the class A common stock will 
be completely cancelled and the control will pass into the hands of 
the owners of this class of stock. ‘““Whoever will have $125,000 in- 
vested in this company has a right to run it and we shall be glad to 
step out,” explained Mr. Cavanagh. 


The night before* the final transfer of the loan from RFC 
the Register of Deeds office force in Kenosha worked all 
night copying and filing the legal papers connected with this 
transaction. A last minute snag had also been found in the 
title to the property and that involved a feverish tracing of 
hitherto unknown descendants of a possible claimant. At the 
last hour it was discovered in Kenosha that some of the pa- 
pers had been left in Milwaukee nearly forty miles away. 
There was only an hour to secure them and leave for Chi- 
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cago. But the impossible was accomplished, The papers were _ 
signed and Kenosha had its loan of $400,000. 


Eight months after the shutdown machines again rumbled 
and shook the big building. Workers were rehired with the 
consent of the union upon the basis of their past efficiency 
records, though seniority rights and stock ownership were 
given some consideration. Most of the workers taken on 
owned stock in the new corporation; in any case each would 
begin to acquire it with his first pay check. A maximum out- ~ 
put of 30,000 dozen pairs of hose a month is expected, and 
at present the plant has orders for several months ahead. ~ 
“Kencrest” is the trade name used, but most of the hose is — 


sold under the special names of the various jobbers and chain || 


stores taking the product. 


In April 1939, 546 workers were employed at the new 
mill. They work forty hours a week earning from $16 to 
$45 a week minus their wage assessments. The “leggers,” 
those who knit the legs of the hose, running an eighteen to 
twenty-four unit machine, are earning $30: to $40. The foot- 
ers, considered the most highly skilled, get as much as $45 
for their forty-hour week. Maintenance men, sorters, and oth- 
ers who have a minimum of 40 cents an hour get $24 or less. 
Yet with the voluntary reductions of 10 percent for the $36,- 
500 of preferred stock and the 5 percent for the bank loan, 
their wages are only slightly lower than piece rates of hosiery 
workers in nearby cities, and are above the national average 
for the industry. Two weeks of free labor meant genuine 
sacrifice on the part of the workers. 


The mill has a closed shop, all its workers belonging to 
the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. The company 
recently signed a three-year wage agreement with the national 
union. The relationship between union and management 
seems very cooperative. “The union doesn’t contest the own- 
ership of the plant,” said the union president. “We wish only 
to own enough stock to be on the board of directors.” Some 
of the rank-and-file workers, it is true, are not completely 
satisfied. They did not like the original wage reduction, and 
they think the wage assignments will continue “too long.” 
One unskilled low paid worker informed us with a shrug of 
his shoulders, “They say we won’t have so much taken. off 
after July first, but who knows? I hope not; I ain’t getting 
too much now.” Nearly all of the Kenosha people and work- 
ers to whom we talked, however, were enthusiastic about the 
new company. The superintendent of the plant, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, said, “It’s a wonderful thing! The employes have a 
double reason to work now and the outlook is excellent.” 
The union president was confident of the plant’s success. “We 
have really accomplished something unique. Naturally every- 
one is happy. Nearly 300 were on relief or WPA, and now 
we're working.” The Kenosha story is in heartening contrast 
to the forced wage assignment racket in irresponsible “run- 
away shops” set up in communities advertising “low wages” 
and “docile labor.” 


With THE KENosHA Fuit-FasHion MILL A GOING CONCERN 
the whole town takes pride in the achievement. It seems to 
have revived and unified community spirit. 


Kenosha celebrated the opening of the plant with a festive 
Victory Dance. Everyone came; the east wing of the mill’s 
main building rang with music and gaiety, a prelude to the 
clatter and roar of the knitting machines that would be heard 
in the morning. The same evening, radio station WOR of 
Newark, New Jersey, granted Kenosha a scroll of award and 
broadcast the story of its achievement. The workers of Ke- 
nosha had schemed and sacrificed to maintain their jobs, 
business men too gave time and money to help protect the 
purchasing power of the workers and hence their own in- 
come, citizens united to maintain industry and production in 
their city, and the federal government invested in a plan to 
promote economic prosperity, This community met unem- 
ployment with the only lasting solution—real jobs. 


=y © South Africa lures with fascinating 

sights and unforgettable thrills; Majes- 

tic Victoria Falls, Kruger National Park, 

world’s greatest game reserve; the 

ye \ 2 Ye Zimbabwe Ruins, the Valley of a 

Thousand Hills, native life in Zululand, 

the gold mines of Johannesburg and 
diamond-famed Kimberley. 


Soith fio 


Dawn on the Mont-aux- 
Sources, Drakensberg 
/ National Park, Natal. The Cape Province, too, has many at- 
tractions, among them the 100-mile 
Marine Drive, the scenic ‘Garden 
Route,” and the Cango Caves. And 
there are glorious mountains and miles 
of golden beaches! Interesting, also, are 
Pretoria, seat of the Government, 
Bloemfontein, rich in historical associa- 
tions, and thriving Port Elizabeth. 
Sunny South Africa, with its blue skies 
and wonderful climate, is a land of all- 
year-round outdoor sport. Modern 
transportation facilities take you any- 
where with comfort. The hotels are 
excellent, and South African hospitality 
is renowned. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The most interesting travel land 


The gardens at top of 
Adderley Street, Capetown. 


AD IP 


See any leading travel or tourist agent 


Right, Victoria Falls. 


for full information. 


Unlike many travel men, Cook’s expert spends his vacation 
TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK not on a “busman’s holiday” but in his native Swiss Alps. 
One of the originators of the winter sports vogue, he is espe- 
cially fond of skiing and curling. 


Escorting Maharajahs! 


Cycling Sightseers 

PROBABLY NO MORE INTERESTING TRAVEL JOB EXISTS THAN THAT 

of F. N. Wagner, F.R.GS., ace courier for Thos. Cook & SITA, THE STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 

BEN pe RuGaos : 2 

Son, whose specific role it is to escort the Maharajahs of India has become almost synonymous with the idea of a bicycle 

when they travel abroad. Mr. Wagner is, just now, in the en- tour. Over a thousand students and teachers have traveled 
. Mr. ; ; ‘ : 

tourage of H.H. the Maharajah of Tripura, who has arrived abroad as members of a SIT'A Bicycle Tour and hundreds of 


on his first visit to the United States after traveling widely in others on special SITA cycling itineraries. It is ms Res I 
Pe rope: ence with all different types of groups and personalities that 


- ; has made it possible to perfect these tours to an almost unbe- 

: the firm, Mr. W h : P P 
Be ac 45 000 vailes year: visited Titezally every eoemery on Ue*able degree. | . 
the - of the globe He during 1938, he traveled 352 days lt-has been rathen interesting to observe the development of 
out of the 365 with his royal clients. For Maharajahs love to the idea of cycling in Europe. Back in the almost dim aCe 
travel—and one or the other of them does travel, with all 1934, it was necessary to convince people by every possible 


‘ Seek manner and means that cycling was neither silly nor juvenile. 
eee sous el aspects hia ge ond muplies, a: It was difficult to make them believe that everyone in Europe 

Acting as courier to a Maharajah entails plenty of respon- oes pay crevasse ee Sire non ane 
sibility. The Maharajah of Tripura, for example, has 56 pieces ria - a Erica eae Aes ee meena Re 
of luggage for himself and his party, although this is a mod- ee chee 8 
rec rat the 128 ee obec oF eiee All SITA neue tours are not alike. Each one offers its 
Beis aay Sehr 2 pitied res Wagner s own special characteristics, besides a different itinerary. 
Highness the Nawab of Rampur, he flew back to spend three 
months at the Nawab’s Palace, tiger-shooting as the guest of 
the Maharajah. He cites also the democratic attitude of his 
present client, the Maharajah of Tripura, of whom he says: 


Magna Carta at the Fair 


Tue Macna CarTA, THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS DOCUMENT 
asserting the rights of man, is one of the exhibits at the New 
“His Highness is keenly interested in the United States, for York World’s Fair. It was drawn up in 1215, and among 


which he entertains a great admiration. He has the greatest other things it assured trial by jury and the principle that a 
sympathy and understanding for American traditions and cus- ruler can not tax a people without their consent. It inspired 
toms, and having met so many delightful American friends in many parts of the American Constitution and has affected 
Europe, is keen to meet them again in their own country.” the lives and liberties of millions of people. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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WILL THE BANKS MEET THE CHALLENGE? 
(Continued from page 524) 


a private operator cannot build a house, rent it and get his 
money back with a reasonable profit. At this point, private 
initiative is out of it for fair; and if the need is to be met, 
some other kind of initiative must come in. 

It is fashionable in some circles to get excited whenever 
non-private initiative has to be called in. There is fear that 
this is “socialization” or, in the words of my old friend, 
Hugh Johnson, “advanced communism.” We need not bother 
here to answer the argument; when you draw a glass of water 
at the nearest tap, you are using a public initiative process, 
and no one yet in America has drunk “communism” with his 
glass of water. Actually, there happens to be in the United 
States an immense amount of public initiative which today is 
extremely active. A couple of generations ago we had to rely 
on the great private Titans—Harriman, Vanderbilt, Rocke- 
feller and their contemporaries—to construct wealth in the 
United States. No one quite knows why they did it; they had 
partly a desire to make money, but probably still more a 
driving desire to do big things and be big and powerful men. 
So far as that goes, no one quite knows what drives a Lilian 
Wald to organize a public health service, or a Mayor La 
Guardia to reconstruct the services of the City of New York, 
or a Lilienthal to administer the electric power of the TVA. 
To an economist, it does not really matter. A La Guardia in 
New York, or a Lilienthal in the Tennessee Valley, is just as 
much an economic Titan as was old Harriman; and the 
wealth he constructs is just as real. 

It follows that a banking and credit system today ought to 
be so constructed that it will supply money at a rate and in 
a fashion making it possible for all of these kinds of initia- 
tive to operate in the widest possible “market.” If this means 
supplying money at varying rates, from commercial interest 
where there is a commercial profit involved, down to a nomi- 
nal interest rate approximating zero, where you are dealing 
with an obviously public job like a hospital, then that is the 
thing we have to do. If this means likewise that we have to 
revise our notions about banking, then revised they must be. 
If we have to learn to run a part of our banking system on 
the basis that its business is to supply money, and only sec- 
ondarily to use the interest rate to provide profits for stock- 
holders, then we just have to learn it; and that is all there 
is to it. Naturally, the aim should always be to interfere as 
little as possible with existing banking mechanisms which 
serve existing private initiative within its existing “market.” 
What we cannot do, in the face of the two ugly economic 
facts noted at the beginning, is to say that some millions of 
Americans must stay idle in the face of an obvious supply, 
because the existing banking mechanism cannot evolve to 
meet the new situation. 

It is my considered judgment, and that of a number of 
other students of monetary theory and banking, that the job 


could be done and can be done without too great difficulty. 


Let me emphasize, in passing, my personal belief that the 
existing banking’ profession ought itself, if it values its own 
safety, to construct and put into operation such additions, 
and do it soon. The banking system has been the target 
(often unjustly, in view of its history) of a great deal of 
criticism which more recently has caused it to be personalized 
as a kind of dim but devouring devil. You find this theme 
repeatedly, for instance, in John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of 
Wrath,” a current best seller. A generation of Americans, par- 
ticularly in the West, is growing up to believe that the banker 
is its natural enemy, because of the fact that farmers, busi- 
ness men, workmen, local governments and larger govern- 
ments who wish to act see money which makes action possi- 
ble lying around in the bank. They cannot get it, except at 
interest rates and on terms which they cannot meet. If this 
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feeling is not met constructively, it will emerge as a convul. | 
sive political and social movement. & 


to make capital available at low rates and on practicable terms; ; 
the more private initiative we open up. If our builder can. | 
not construct houses for the middle class and the middle clase, 
wants houses, it will eventually demand that the government { 
construct houses; and (politics being what they are) will get. 
them. If, therefore, friends of private initiative really want te. 
see private business expanded (I do, though I think certain 
fields probably are very nearly lost to private initiative al). 
ready), then their first concern ought to be to give to the un-, 
used private initiative in the country a wider opportunity, 
to get into action. In many lines of endeavor, such as housing, 
certain small businesses, certain kinds of public utilities, the. 
lower the interest rate, the greater the opportunity. 5 

And in the public services, where private profit is out of | 
the picture in any event, there is even greater reason for ac- 
tion. In New York City, for example, where I happen to»; 
know the situation, we have a need, or, if you choose, ai, 
“market,” for hundreds of millions of work’ and materials att, 
this moment. New York will need, in the next few years,)| 
according to the best survey available, $428 million to keep», 
our hospital plant approximately in its present state of efh- 
ciency. It will need at least a couple of hundred millions more, 
to construct sewage disposal plants and eliminate the uncivi-,) 
lized pollution of New York Harbor. It is only part way.| 
along on a civilized public playground program; and it has. 
only barely glanced at the eternal issue of slum clearance. , 
Yet New York, as cities go, is far ahead of most communi- , 
ties in the country. If the reader happens to come from out 
side New York, let him jot down a list of. the services, build- 2 
ings and things he knows are needed in his town, with ap-, 
proximate estimates of the “spending” needed to provide. 
them. Then let him recollect the idle factories, the unem-., 
ployed, the business men who would like to do more, but® 
cannot; and remember tliat it is now perfectly possible wit: 
in the range of choice and technique, to add to the existing), 
banking system so that the estimates of cost which are the 
main obstacle can be largely met. The thing can be done. 
What is needed is the will to do it. 4] 


t 
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WHILE WE ARE WAITING, OF COURSE, PRESSURES TO GET SOME} 
of this unused ability into action are going steadily on. Since, 
the authority over credit making mechanism rests with the; 
United States Government, the pressures will bear heavily! 
on the Congress of the United States. If nobody else can, 
“spend,” the federal government can, at least for a long time. . 

This, though better than no answer at all, is not a wholly, 
happy solution. When the government has to “spend” direct- 
ly it naturally controls; and Americans do not like the idea 
of a government which controls all phases of economic activ- 3 
ity. Yet that is exactly the price of failing to modernize the 
banking system; and we will be well advised if we handle 
our money and credit so that initiatives other than the gov-: 
ernment, whether of private business men, or of communi- 
ties, or of semi-private agencies such as local authorities, can 
take over and meet their own problems in their own way. 
Plainly, the millions of unemployed are not going to go un- 
supported; plainly, old age is not going to forego its pen-. 
sions; plainly, business is not going to run indefinitely at half 
speed. If no better way can be found than by government 
spending, these combined pressures will force the govern- 
ment to spend. Indeed, it must do so. But that situation ought 
not to be allowed to continue. 

A democracy which is expert in handling its currency and 
its credit mechanism has in its hand the key which will re- 
lease a vast new sector of economic activity, both public and 


private, as the community may care to determine. It needs 
only the determination to get at the job. 
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WHO ARE THE ASSOCIATED FARMERS? 
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rejected so narrowly. 
In the Pacific Northwest, the Associated Farmers con- 


fronted a situation far different from that in California. 
_ There are not many corporation farms along the Columbia 
| River. Thousands of ranchers in Oregon and Washington 
are desperately poor. Their average annual income is ap- 
proximately half that of the farmers of California. A lot of 
these farmers in the Northwest have no electricity. Some of 
| them live deep in the wilderness on old logging roads. Oth- 
| ers strain their backs stump-ranching hills which the lumber 
industry has stripped bare. Oregon, in spite of vast natural 
| resources, ranked twenty-fifth among the states in per capita 
_ income in 1935; California was fourth. 
To such farmers there had to be some appeal other than 
antagonism to the unionization of agricultural workers. 


Many of the ranchers of Oregon and Washington never get | 


sufficient cash in their wallets to employ a solitary hired man, 
let alone a whole crew of harvest hands. The Associated 
| Farmers adapted their strategy to local conditions. They 
| warned the farmers that Dave Beck of Seattle, the ruthless 
teamster boss of the region, would force them to hire union 
truckdrivers to haul their produce to market. They said that 
future waterfront strikes would hold up seed shipments and 
prevent spring planting. In all this there was just enough 
truth to gain the Associated Farmers an audience. A num- 
ber of Beck’s men, in organizing commercial truckers, had 
harassed farmers transporting their own crops. And the mari- 
time picket lines of 1934 and 1936 had inconvenienced 
ranchers expecting consignments of seed, fertilizer and farm 
implements. At Portland the Associated Farmers made a 
good story better. They first arranged for newspaper pho- 
tographers to be present, and then defended themselves with 
pitchforks against a hypothetical sortie of teamsters. The 
Oregonian declared that the incident, which occurred at a 
warehouse, was phony and the men involved exhibitionists. 

But the Associated Farmers enlisted a few members and 
were ready for political and economic action in the North- 
west. The paucity of their numbers was revealed when they 
attempted to name the officers of the Oregon Grange, the 
biggest farm organization in the state. The candidates of the 
Associated Farmers were vanquished by a two-to-one major- 
ity. The Grange election, a statewide referendum of all mem- 
bers, was extraordinary for the outside meddling which oc- 
curred. Anti-labor newspapers advised the Grangers to vote 
for the Associated Farmers’ selections. The most vociferous 
of these was the Corvallis Gazette-Times, which commended 
Hitler for ridding Germany of Albert Einstein. 

To understand what has happened in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, it is necessary to know that the Granges there are 
predominantly liberal in contrast to the generally conserva- 
tive National Grange. For years the Granges in those states 
have worked closely with organized labor. Grange officials 
have endorsed legislation guaranteeing and amplifying labor’s 
rights. Labor has fought for public power laws to get the 
farmers cheap electricity from the Columbia River. This 
reciprocal relationship made Oregon and Washington na- 
tional pace-setters in the enactment of power and labor legis- 
lation. The Associated Farmers have attempted to end this 
mutuality of interest. 

Last year was a propitious time to seek political retribu- 
tion against organized labor in the Northwest. This was 
especially true in Oregon, where the unions had been guilty 
of stupid strategy and foolish blunders. Bloody tiffs between 
AF of L and CIO lumberjacks had closed down many saw- 
mills. The AF of L boycotted CIO lumber, and logging 
camps were as silent as a wasteland. More than a hundred 
teamsters had been arrested and charged with vandalism and 
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other crimes. Dave Beck’s chief lieutenant in Oregon, Al 
Rosser, had been sentenced to twelve years in the peniten- 
tiary for arson. The books of the Teamsters’ Union had 
been found to be confused and bungled, and $42,000 could 
not be accounted for properly. Teamster “Goon squads” had 
intmidated business men, beaten up CIO loggers and de- 
stroyed property. Elaborate price-fixing deals with laundries, 
breweries, bakeries and groceries rigged up the cost of bread 
and other necessities. Harry Bridges, the CIO leader, had 
answered the AF of L marauding with intemperate speeches 
approving the class struggle. Bridges, an alien himself, ap- 
pointed another alien, Harold J. Pritchett of the timber 
workers, to be his chief subaltern in the Northwest. 

Among the general public there was more resentment and 
animosity against organized labor than ever before in Ore- 
gon’s history, and probably with more cause. The Associated 
Farmers immediately capitalized on the situation. They be- 
gan circulating petitions for an initiative measure restricting 
virtually all trade union activities. The law meant the hog- 
tieing of labor in the state. William Green of the AF of L 
said it jeopardized every union’s actual existence. The Ore- 
gonian described the proposal as containing “vengeful pro- 
visions restrictive of the rights of workers as American citi- 
zens.” But the law was put over, a feat accomplished by per- 
suading a majority of the voters that the measure repre- 
sented the aims and aspirations of ‘Oregon’s farmers. The 
electorate, blinded by its irritation over labor’s blunders and 
excesses, was shrewdly led to swallow the most extravagant 
propaganda. 

Nearly all of the literature promoting the bill referred to it 
as “the Farmers’ measure.” The phrase was used continually. 
“The Farmers’ measure, the Farmers’ measure, the Farmers’ 
measure, —the people of Oregon saw that on billboards, 
handbills, leaflets and stickers. They heard it over the radio 
and from meeting rostrums. The key folder of the Associa- 
ted Farmers was headed: “Facts about the Farmers’ Measure, 
316 X Yes!” On early morning broadcasts synthetic cowboys 
yodeled “Clementine” and “Home on the Range,” and pro- 
fessional entertainers conversed in backwoods’ drawl about 
the rural sentiment manifesting itself for “the Farmers’ 
measure.” Advertisements in Portland newspapers called on 
the people of the city to keep faith with the hinterland. “Let’s 
all of us,’ urged a reactionary former mayor of Portland, 
“accept the challenge of the 65,000 farmers behind this anti- 
racket bill.” 

“You People in Portland Wake Up!” exclaimed one of the 
advertisements of the Associated Farmers. “A vote of 316 X 
Yes on the November ballot is your opportunity to join with 
the farmer in correcting abuses.” This and other announce- 
ments were prepared by one of the largest advertising agen- 
cies in the Far West. The Associated Farmers had expert as- 
sistance. The attorney for the Portland Industrial Relations 
Association managed their headquarters. Their lawyers were 
—and are—Dey, Hampson and Nelson, general counsel for 
the Southern Pacific Lines. The Oregon Association of Manu- 
facturers solicited funds for this impressive array of talent. 

During the campaign, organized labor tried to point out 
the real antecedents and backing of the sponsors of the in- 
itiative. “The organization known as the Associated Farm- 
ers,”-said D. E. Nickerson, secretary of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor, “is not a genuine organization of Ore- 
gon farmers, but largely an organization promoted, financed 
and organized by large, bitterly anti-labor corporate employers 
of the Pacific Coast.” Such accusations the Associated Farmers 
of Oregon seldom bothered to refute in the campaign. They 
merely intensified their pleas for support of “the Farmers 
measure.” This conduct seemed patterned after the technique 
that once a falsehood gets a head start, the truth confronts 
a difficult pursuit. Sometimes it never catches up at all. And 
the Associated Farmers had infinitely more money to push 
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“the Farmers’ measure” than the labor unions could raise 
to refute this claim. 

Election day the voters in Oregon’s cities were certain the 
65,000 farmers on the last frontier wanted the law passed. 
The farmers themselves had been assured most of their coun- 
try neighbors were in favor of the proposal. “The Farmers’ 
measure” was adopted—in the words of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, “the most drastic anti-labor law on the nation’s 
statute books.” The paper said, “The law, in its more drastic 
phase, virtually abolishes the right to strike.” Collier’s edi- 
torialized, “Looked at calmly, the Oregon law is a bad one; 
it goes too far.” But on the books the law remains, limiting 
strikes, boycotts, political campaigns and practically all other 
efforts in which labor unions customarily engage. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that this law received 
more substantial majorities in cities and towns than in many 
precincts inhabited primarily by dirt farmers. The circum- 
stances are emphasized by this: farmers were least deceived 
of all by the propaganda about “the Farmers’ measure”; 
and many working people in Oregon’s urban areas are dis- 
gusted with the racketeering, violence and ideological strife 
which have split labor’s ranks. “The wallop that organized 
labor took at the last election in Oregon,” warns the Grange 
Builetin, “should cause the two labor factions to leave no stone 
unturned to find a solution of their grievances against each 
other.” 

Since the adoption of the anti-union initiative, Oregon has 
learned some interesting data about “the Farmers’ measure” 
and the Associated Farmers. Labor mustered $10,059 to op- 
pose the proposal. The “farmers” had $40,404 with which to 
promote it. Only a few hundred dollars of this latter amount 
can be traced to rank and file farmers. Practically all the 
money spent by the Associated Farmers was put up by a 
nebulous, unincorporated organization known as the “Oregon 
Business Council.” This outfit has defied orders from the 
secretary of state and the state attorney general to make 
known the identity of its contributors. Conservative newspa- 
pers have demanded a grand jury investigation of the whole 
affair. The Oregon Voter, weekly organ of business and 
finance, has said the episode “cannot be condoned on any 
ground of civic decency.” The small portion of the Associated 
Farmers’ receipts filed with the secretary of state shows just 
how questionable is the organization’s 100% rural atmosphere. 
Money was donated by such typical “farmers” as the Kay 
Woolen Mills, the Valley Packing Company, the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Company, the Chadwick Hotel and the 
Schultz Motor Company. This, indeed, will be a fertile field 
for the La Follette committee’s investigators. The AF of L 
in Oregon has filed a court action, under the state corrupt 
practices act, alleging that some of the wealthiest individuals 
of the Northwest have concealed financial contributions made 
to the Associated Farmers. 


Now THAT THE VOTERS OF OREGON—ANGERED BY THE BEHAVIOR 
of labor, and hoodwinked by the behavior of the Associated 
Farmers—have enacted America’s sternest anti-labor statute, 
what has been the result? 
Union gains have ebbed away. Picket lines which did not 
vanish at the mere threat of invoking anti-labor law have 
been dispersed by court injunctions. Wage cuts have been 
acquiesced in by unions virtually helpless to do otherwise. 
Labor in the state has lost much of its vigor and morale. 
Living standards have been imperiled. Longshoremen were 
forbidden to picket as a protest against several of their mem- 
bers being discharged for union activity. Dan Tobin, inter- 
national president of the teamsters, complains that unions in 
Oregon are handcuffed. The labor editor of the San Fran- 


AF of L and CIO. The court has traditionally allowed the 
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cisco Chronicle, Arthur Eggleston, says that employers 1) 
California’s neighboring state to the north “are already tea) 
ing up collective bargaining agreements.” # 
Like a dagger, the Oregon anti-union law is simple bu} 
deadly. No strike is legal unless it takes place between 
establishment and an absolute majority of its employes. Th’ 
means craft unions are almost powerless to strike, becau 
seldom does any craft constitute a majority in a plant. It © 
dubious, for example, whether it would even be possible fc: 
all the employes of a chain of retail stores in Oregon to gt 
on strike, Most of the chains have stores in other states an} 
the Oregon employes are only a minority of all the peopl 
on the payroll. a 
Jurisdictional strikes, too, are outlawed. There is nothin} 
to prevent an employer recognizing one percent of his cr 
as a company union, thus making any strike—even with 9% 
percent of his workers arrayed against him—a jurisdictional 
matter and consequently illegal. The law also forbids an 
strike over union recognition. Boycotts, direct or indirect, ari | 
banned and labor cannot publish a blacklist. Unions can onl | 
raise funds for “legitimate requirements” and the courts cai)’ 
determine what “legitimate requirements” happen to be. By" 
neither direct nor indirect methods can a man be hindered} 
from working for any firm which wants to hire him, Labo» 
lawyers claim this makes it a crime to urge a person by wand 
of mouth not to be a “scab.” The provisions of the law agains) 
boycotting are so all-inclusive that when Chinese sympai 
thizers in Oregon recently picketed shipments of scrap-iror}) 
to Japan, numerous attorneys and newspapers suggested they 
were violating the anti-labor law. Courts can enforce thi‘ 
bristling statute through permanent injunctions. a 
The deception practiced by the Associated Farmers ever 


crept into the phraseology of the measure itself. A portior) 
of Section 2 terms it a misdemeanor to obstruct “the lawfu) 
buying, selling, transporting, receiving, delivering, manu‘ 
facturing, harvesting, processing, handling or marketing of| 
any agricultural or other. products.” The reference to agricul! | 
ture is superfluous. It adds no legal force or effect to the 
bill. It was inserted only to perfect the disguise of “the Farm? 


ers’ measure.” ; 


A YEAR AGO MOST POLITICAL EXPERTS DID NOT BELIEVE SUCH 4) 
law could be passed in the United States. The country was, 
thought to have progressed too far socially. Now the pea 
know differently. Some of them claim that the Communist, 
Party, as well as the numerous racketeers in certain unions, 
must share partial blame for the retrogression represented by, 
the Oregon Law. ; 

Labor in California and Washington, the Associated Farm-,! 
ers have not yet been able to vanquish; but in Oregon the, 
outlook is dark. Some of the West’s key unions are under, 
a yoke. This includes the stevedores along the waterfront, 
the fishermen who pull tuna from the Pacific and Chinook 
salmon from the swift Columbia, the loggers in the fir and 
pine forests. And there is not much hope for early relief. - 
A special circuit court in Portland has just upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the law. The Oregon supreme court will 
probably do likewise. State tribunals take their cue from the 
election returns. The Oregon Labor Press, weekly AF of L, 
publication, recently predicted that labor’s best chance of, 
rescue was by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Undoubtedly at least a year will pass before the Oregon’ 
antilabor statute is studied by the country’s highest tribunal. 
During that interim, virtually all progressive labor legislation ’ 
remains suspended in the state. The Norris-La Guardia act 
and the Wagner act are practically brushed aside so far as 
Oregon is concerned. What will the Supreme Court ulti- 
mately do? One circumstance disturbs the lawyers for both 


states great latitude in legislative experimentation. Will the 
highest tribunal view this law as legitimate experimentation ? 


id how much weight will be given the fact that the anti- 
yor law was adopted at a general referendum? 
Differences between management and labor, which the 
J-egon measure symptomizes, are often decided in bitter 
4shion on the West Coast. The region is still close to the 
antier. Unscrupulous tactics are not rare. 
'The Bridges controversy is merely a single ingredient in 
le political and economic brew which simmers along the 
‘acific seaboard. Out of- that cauldron has come Bridges as 
ine extreme, and the Associated Farmers as the other. In 
Jalifornia there are families of fabulous wealth, and m1- 
iratory farm families averaging $375 a year. Steinbeck has 
ot exaggerated. A visit to a camp of Dust Bowl refugees 
troves the authenticity of his novels. The Associated Farm- 
ics have opposed Farm Security Administration colonies for 
nese wanderers. They say they do not want the federal gov- 
‘rment “tyrannizing over” dozens of local committees. 
‘trangely enough, this resistance has not applied to the 
rannical influence of the federal government’s crop reduc- 
on bounties. 
‘ | Both the ideas and technique of the Associated Farmers 
"ire spreading. As Wisconsin’s legislature adopted a version of 
the Oregon anti-labor statute, the Cooperative Builder de- 
tlared, “The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture is being used 
by industrialists for putting over an anti-union law.” In nu- 
merous regions the Associated Farmers—and organizations 
llike them—have weakened the political alliance between 
jstreet and countryside. That alliance—always shaky—breaks 
up fast; in 1936 the New Deal carried Oregon nearly three 
to one; in 1938 the anti-labor law was adopted. 

The Oregon Law and the group which sponsored it com- 
|prise a warning which America—and the labor movement 
in particular—cannot afford to ignore. 
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| ON BOTH SIDES, IT HAD BEEN HARD FOR THE OLD BLOODY ORDER 
| to change, “yielding place to new.” Yet that was the promise 
| of the year that succeeded. On March 4, 1934, the sun, shin- 
ing through the stained glass window of the community 
room on the Magic Mountain, lighted not only the figure 
of Justice but many other figures as well. Seated at the end 
of the room was the new governor general of the Philippines 
and beside him sat General Frank Parker of the United 
States Army. Squatting on mats on the floor were Maharajas, 
Datus, Panglimas, Special Agents, Municipal District Presi- 
dentes and Vice-Presidentes, each in his brilliant best; gor- 
geous head turbans and sashes, skintight trousers trimmed 
with gold buttons, ivory and gold-handled krises and _betel- 
nut boxes of silver and gold. 

They had all come at Mrs. Spencer’s invitation, to speak 
freely together—the representatives of the United States 
Government and the representatives of the people of Sulu. 
It was the first time such a thing had been attempted with- 
out surveillance by constabulary officer on the one hand, or 
Filipino official on the other. 

In Mrs. Spencer’s guest book are the signatures of those 
who took part and these words: 


March 4, 1934 
One year ago today the people of the United States met in Wash- 
ington for their common welfare; today the Moro people have met 


under the benevolent roof of Mrs. Spencer for the same purpose. 
FraNK MuRPHY 


Mrs. Spencer herself wrote to an intimate friend: 


Every day of the twenty-five years I lived among the Moros was 
filled to the brim; some with pure adventure, others with revealing 
glimpses of beautiful brave souls under dusky skins. But I suppose 
there comes a moment in nearly everyone’s life when they can truth- 
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(In answering advertisements 


NOW READY! 


Revised Editions of 
These Buying Guides 


“FURS” ana “HOME HEATING” 


These newly revised editions of two important Better 
Buymanship booklets will help you get more for the money 
you spend on furs and home heating. Both guides have just 
been reworked from cover to cover and contain the latest 
dependable information. 


Know what you buy 

“Furs” answers such questions as these: How and when 
should the fur be bought? What important points should be 
considered when buying? How can one tell when a fur coat 
is properly made? Which furs give the most service for the 
money? How should furs be cleaned and cared for? The in- 
formation in this impartial booklet will help you get maxi- 
mum value for your money whether you are buying a fur 
garment or merely a coat trimmed with fur. 

“Home Heating’ discusses the choice of fuel and fuel 
burning equipment, tells how to compare fuels and how to 
reduce fuel costs. It gives the features of different heating 
plants and tells how to select a heating system. One chapter 
helps answer the question: Can I afford air conditioning? 


One booklet sent free 


Both booklets are profusely illustrated. You are invited to 
send for one free copy of either volume you choose. It 
will introduce you to the Library of Consumer Education 
in case you are not already acquainted with this widely used 
series of buying guides. Why don’t you send the coupor now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


«-.one of America's leading family finance organizations with 251 branches in 16] cities 


‘oF Research Dept. SG-9, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me without obligation the new edition of the one Better 


| 
Buymanship volume I have checked. Also a list of the other titles in your | 
Library of Consumer Education. | 
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fully say with Simeon of old, “Now, let thy servant depart in peace,” 
because some very precious desire has been fulfilled tar beyond ex- 
pectation. 

That time came for me on the fourth of March, when Frank Mur- 
phy, governor general of the Philippines, first visited Sulu and the 
first meeting was held in the community room. 


At another time she wrote: 


I was glad when I heard him (Governor Murphy) speak of the 
Moros as “‘a very religious people.” They are; and one of the chief 
reasons it has been such a joy to live among them, in spite of hard- 
ships and disappointments, is their simple faith in a beautiful unseen 
world peopled with angels. 

If faith is, as Paul defined it, “an evidence of things unseen,” the 
Moros are far ahead of many of us in realizing it. Because Governor 
Murphy understood that they were religious, and respected them for it, 
accounted for much of his success with them. I believe they also recog- 
nized and respected him as a sincerely religious man. 

There seems to be a bond between truly religious people whether 
they be Christian, Mohammedan or Jew, which draws them together 
so that although each worships God in his own way and works and 
prays in his own way that God’s Kingdom may come on earth, they 
are able to meet in spirit. 


So it was that a Catholic governor general of the Philip- 
pines met with understanding the Mohammedan spokesmen 
of the people of Sulu, in the house of the Protestant “Friend 
of the Moros.” 


A FEW MONTHS AFTER THIS MEETING THE SERIOUS ILLNESS OF 
someone very dear to Mrs. Spencer was to make it necessary 
for her to be absent from the land of the Moros for a longer 
time than ever before. In spite of the many letters from her 
Moro friends, begging her to return to them, she has been 
unable to do so these last five years. Even when they realized 
as the years passed, that the hope of her return must be in- 
definitely renewed, they have never ceased to think of her or 
to honor her. 

Iman Mali, presidente of the Parang District, speaking 
to the students and alumni at the opening of the Willard 
Straight School in 1937, said: 


My Grandsons: 

I am now a sick old man hardly able to carry on my work, but I am 
eager and able to appear before you to speak briefly of our American 
friend, Mrs. Spencer. 

She has been our generous friend for as many years as most of these 
students have lived. She it was who showed us the way to become 
enlightened and educated and to do our duty as people of Sulu. I re- 
member how she lived here with us, how she gave help to all who 
needed it and how she aided us to defend our rights against injustice 
and wrong. ...I knew Mrs. Spencer when I was a young man... 
she showed me the true way to serve my people and my God. 

And you, young men, who have life before you should take en- 
couragement from her example and seek to always see and know the 
truth. . . . As long as the school shall exist I shall serve it and sup- 
port it with all my might and power. 


His was the tribute of a Mohammedan priest to the 
Christian lady who showed him how to serve his people and 
his God. And there were other tributes from Mohammedan to 
Christian which showed religion as a bond rather than a 
barrier. Only a short time ago the faithful Saji wrote: 


2 


My dear Ma’am: 

I am fasting. It is now the 12th day of the fast in this month of 
Ramadan. There are 18 days more to go. I am including your son and 
you in my daily prayers that Allah, the Merciful, will help you in your 
daily lives and bless you. With our love and respect, 

Sincerely, 
Saji 


Other Moro friends have written, often hoping to entice 
her back with descriptions of her home in Sulu. But though 
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she could not return to them, her thoughts have been con: 
stantly with them, and everything that happens in their lan 
is important to her. 


In Marcu 1938, Presipent MANUEL QUEZON OF THE NEW) 
Philippine Commonwealth appointed Ombra Aga 
Sultan of Sulu—as governor of the Island of Jolo and h 
was installed with colorful ceremony. There was great pride} 
and rejoicing among enlightened leaders who felt the appoint- 
ment to be a victory and recognition of Moro ability to co- 
operate and govern. Yet there was no Moro more deeply§ 
stirred than this American, living thousands of miles across) 
the world. 

To Mrs. Spencer, Sultan Ombra Amilbangsa’s appoint 
ment as the first Moro governor since the American occu 
tion was far more than a picturesque item of news; more, 
even, than the proof of the progress of a people. To her its: 
significance was both universal and personal; the justifica-: 
tion of a deep and abiding faith; a rewarding aspect of that | 
adventure which had begun more than twenty-five years 
before. 1 

Her feeling was shared by an American army officer who) 
had fought in the battle Be Bud Bagsak and who was sta- || 
tioned in*the Southern Islands when Mrs. Spencer first 
came there in 1914. These paragraphs are from a recent letter: 


For centuries the Moros of Jolo have been considered the most irrecon- 
cilable, the bravest and fiercest. They have always been their own} 
masters. Their influence was at times felt as far north as Manila. Their | 
tiny island was never entirely subdued. England and Spain paid money | 
annually to the Sultans of Sulu who lived at Jolo, for guarantee of * 


their friendship. Even the American rifles only subdued them tempo- ~ 


rarily until they could find a new way to strike back. 4 
On practically every island, inhabited by Moros, the hundreds and 
thousands of followers of Allah have shown very little advancement 
since the American occupation of the Philippines. They resist sending | 
their children to schools; very few roads exist; they live as they did | 


four hundred years ago. i 

Jolo alone stands out since 1913 as the one example cf what can 
be accomplished. 

Since the Sultan and Hadji Butu first gave their support to Bishop | 
Brent and Mrs. Spencer there has been steady advancement. First the | 
sewing-school, then dispensaries, instruction in sanitation, education | 
against cholera. Then the big step, the Willard Straight Agricultural { 
School. From it sprang spontaneously all the schools in Sulu, bringing | 
with them enlightenment and progress. | 

For twenty-five years the Moro leaders have depended on Mrs. Spencer 
to help them in their troubles. They have faithfully followed her guid- . 
ance. 
tributed greatly to her success in converting the fiercest, most warlike | 
pirates the world has ever known to the principles of the Golden Rule. | 

In so doing she has brought the longest period of peace, happiness, — 
prosperity and enlightenment the Moros of Sulu have ever known. 


AND FOR A QUARTER CENTURY, SINCE THE DAY WHEN CAROLINE 
Spencer first sailed into the little harbor of Jolo, a faint 
sound can be heard above the sound of the wind in the © 
palms and the alang-alang trees. Many do not hear it and 
many who hear it do not know what causes it; but it is said 


that the Moros, who speak of the rainbow as “the Flag of | 


the. Angels”—and who in spite of their history of irreconcil- 
able fierceness have faith in a “beautiful unseen world”—rec- 
ognize it as the gentle fluttering of bluebirds’ wings. 


No WonDER THAT RECENTLY, WHEN Mrs. SPENCER WAS ASKED 
if ever she would return to the Philippines, her mind was 
made up: 


Her happy spirit and genuine affection for the Moros con- | 


“Yes, I am, please God, going back to my Moros. Prob- 
ably in October . . . but I am not going just for a visit. 
There where my work i is, I hope to remain until I, or rather 
my body, is laid at rest. . . . The Moros know it is my wish 
to die, if I cannot live, among them.” 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


H® personnel requirements in both public 
and private social agencies have increased the 
opportunities of employment for well-qualified 
persons with professional training. The School 
offers a basic training in social work which pre- 
pares students for positions in public and private 
fields. Field work is arranged in both tax- 


supported and voluntary agencies. 


( Maa and field work in administrative 


aspects of public welfare are available for 


advanced students. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1939 


The Cooperative Work of a Child Guidance Clinic 
andvaskamily, Agencyis:i..22 oie sia Harriet Naylor 


The Later Social Adjustment of a Group of Border- 
line Defective Delinquents Trained at the Oak 
SENG | coreg stot eC an eae Frances Sisisky 


Jewish Parents in a Child Guidance Clinic: A Study 
of Culture and Personality........ Ruth Tenenbaum 


The price of single numbers of Volumes I to VIII 
is $1 each; Volumes $4. All other single numbers 
ordered after publication date will be 75c each; 
Volumes $3. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


Hessian Hills School 


Croton-on-Hudson, New York 


A modern school in the country 
one hour from New York City. 


Day and Boarding. Coeducational. Nursery thru 9th Grade. 
Visitors welcome by appointment. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


THOSE ON A BUDGET 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


Residence for Men and Women 


FOR 


601 East 9th Street, New York 


Corner Avenue B—on 10 Acre Park 


Ss 


Rooms with complete service—$7.00 up weekly. 


Meals optional — Breakfasts at 25c, Dinners from 55c. 
—_— ———o@-__—— 
NO Budgeteers appreciate the absence of “extras” 
TIPPING that drain the purse—you can plan! 


Willen yo CO L LEG E 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


DEVOTED to higher education for Negroes, offers a medium 
through which philanthropy has a real opportunity to make an 
investment that will pay perpetual dividends in gratitude and 


social betterment. ; ine 
Stident-Aid funds are the prime need of this institution. 


Inquiries answered promptly. 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


FREE Correspondence Course in 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Write for descriptive booklet G 


HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Chartered by University of State of New York 


JOHN DEWEY, Honorary President : 
30 East 29th Street New York City 


The Associated Farmers 


Don’t miss our Bulletin, ‘The Associated Farmers.” Be among 
the first to have factual and unprejudiced revelations and 
analyses of this and other powerful propagandas. Join the 
Institute and receive its regular Bulletins plus Special Studies 
for personal use, lectures and group and club discussions. 


One year of Propaganda Analysis, Monthly Bulletins plus Special Studies 
—$2. Bound Volume I of first 16 Bulletins—$2. 


} Group Leader’s Guide for schools and study groups 
Special Offer —$2. Special Combination, All Three —$3.50. 
ae HY HY ST YT LS 


B 
4 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Dept. S—130 Morningside Dr., New York. I 
O Enroll me as a Subseriber-Member. Send only next 12 Bulletins plus Speelal jf 
Studies. | enclose $2.00. : 

| 

| 


© Enroll me as a Subseriber-Member. Send your Special Combination of all 
three Publications. | enclose $3.50. 


OT abr concite nie panna d SBOE DOD Doea Homan eOna AUATOS8 warvisie < inceinje nce ele since J 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRapPuHic) 
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HERE YOu 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques .. . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner at the water’s edge. . . . Superb 
food, tastefully served in a truly captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon tea and light menus at the 
Old Mill. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet S 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


miles north of Merritt Parkway 
sf VERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
Men... $2,500 to $15,000 .. . Women 


Our Sonddential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your 
salary; promotes you for high-salaried ex- 
ecutive positions at moderate cost; if you 
have earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write 
for valuable information. No, 43 Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D.C. 


WANTED: Couple to take complete charge of 
country home. Responsibility and depend- 
ability equally important with quality of 
service. Personal integrity of both parties to 
agreement to be respected. Reply P. O. Box 
354, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Beautiful assorted (Christmas Greeting folders) 
with envelopes—fifty for $1.50. Highest grade 
$3 for 50. Scripture text Christmas folders 40 
for $1.85. Your name printed on each or 
omitted. Order early for printing. Nichols 
& Company, Rockmart, Georgia. 


ganization—the National Committee for the 
Moro Wards of the Nation. Bishop Brent 
was president, and actively associated with 
this organization were many distinguished 
men and women who had the vision to rec- 
ognize the importance of Bishop Brent's 
opportunity to educate carefully selected 
Moro boys to become leaders of their peo- 
ple, the only Mohammedans under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Bowditch Potter, asso- 
ciated with Bishop Brent’s church work in 
Boston for many years prior to his becom- 
ing the first Episcopal Missionary Bishop of 
the Philippines, was greatly interested in the 
Moro School project, from the beginning, and 
all preliminary organization meetings were 
held at her residence in New York. 

Mr. Mar is the executive secretary and 
has for the past twenty-five years had charge 
of the school administration for Bishop Brent 
and the board of trustees and the raising of 
the annual budget funds by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. 

When Bishop Brent died in 1929, Mrs. 
Potter became his successor as president of 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


author of Cooperation: An 
American Way and other books; experience 
and interests broadly educational, including 
research, teaching, lecturing, organization, 
administration, public and international re- 
lations ; Harvard, M.A. 1904; seeks construc- 
tive work. Address: 56 Irving Place, New 
York, 


JOHN DANIELS: 


social work training. Highest 
Energetic, age 25. Community 
radio experience. Travel 
interesting. 7600 


Publicity Man, 
references. 
chest, newspaper, 
anywhere, do anything 
Survey. 


Experienced Settlement and Institutional Execu- 
tive; woman of unusual ability, enthusiasm, 
culture—wants position where modern methods 
are desired. Excellent references. 7578 Survey. 


Thoroughly experienced worker, executive in 
boy’s work field, with ingenuity and imagi- 
nation, organizing ability, college graduate, 
high record of performance. 7588 Survey. 


Part time work in or near New York. Long suc- 
cessful experience in boy’s work field. 7589 
Survey. 


OFFICE MANAGER: Skilled Executive: 12 
years industrial experience, 3 years organiza- 
tion (publishing), complete charge finances, 


quantity mailings, promotion, personnel, 7599 
Survey. 
WANTED to exchange experience, ability, 


loyalty, honesty, and efficiency as an accoun- 
tant and office manager in a social agency, 
for a reasonable salary and congenial sur- 
roundings. 7596 Survey. 


Woman, 30, employed, college, seven years 
public and private relief experience, wishes 
rural position New England or New York. 
7598 Survey. 


SECRETARY, New York or Philadelphia. 
Twelve years legal, medical, business, social 
experience. Bryn Mawr, A.B. Mature. Ade- 


quate salary. Box 7601. 


AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced EXECUTIVE in 
Institutional Child Care and Recreational 


activities, desires connection with forward 
looking organization. Best of references. 


7583 SURVEY 


THE GIST OF IT 


(Continued from page 515) 


the Moro Educational Foundation. The title 
of the organization “National Committee for 
the Moro Wards of the Nation” was changed 
to “The Moro Educational Foundation” in 
1922, when the organization was _ incor- 
porated. For the past sixteen years, its head- 
quarters have been located at 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. : 

Members of the board of trustees are 
Mrs. Nathaniel Bowditch Potter, Mrs. 
Leonard K. Elmhirst, Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, W. Cameron Forbes, Joseph C. Grew, 
Greville Haslam, Rev. Charles A. Jessup,’ 
Charles F. R. Ogilby, John T. Pratt, Jr., 
Theodore Roosevelt, Charles P. Taft, II, J. 
Mayhew Wainwright. Advisory board: 
Dwight F. Davis, Gano Dunn, General James 
Guthrie Harbord, George Wharton Pepper, 
Mrs. C. Lorillard Spencer. 

The school has had five headmasters. The 
first, who served. for ten years, was James 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


[ aim Min MI 


VUE 


SUPERVISION IN SOCIAL GROUP WO 

by Sidney J. Lindenberg 

Foreword by Professor Arthur L. Swift — 

A clear, sane, and practical guide to effe 

supervision. It is a tool for the use of prineij 

social workers, group leaders, and settlement 

neighborhood house workers. Gives step-by-step 

scription of the actual processes involved, fol OW 

through the process of orienting leaders, and illt 
trates the effective handling of typical 

Cloth $1.50. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N 


problems 


le 


THE BIBLIODISIAC’S BOUQUET 
a treasure house for bibliophiles, will 

sent free to all book lovers who smn 
for it. He 
THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 
333 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books) 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine) 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We re 
Promptly. Lowest prices. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York city: b 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the P| 
which professional nurses take in the bet 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, bi ( 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, 


PROFESSIONAL TZERVICES 


I 
iI 
Sr 
Specia] articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re 
search. revision, bibliographies, etc. Ove 
twenty years’ experience serving busy prc | 
Yessional persons. Prompt service extende¢ | 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 81 
Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y i 


LANGUAGES 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE i 
by our self-taught methods | 


37 Languages 4 
Send for List S HW 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. ae 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mas 


R. Fugate, assisted by A. Dale Reilly. Mr. | 
Fugate, after leaving the school, became 
governor of the Moro Province, P. I. His 
successor was Leo A. Meyette, who served| 
as headmaster for seven years, and was suc- 
ceeded by W. Carr Hooper, who retired as 
headmaster this year. The present headmaster, 
is Robert M. Dickson, an experienced edu- 
cator. 

Before Bishop Brent died he expresceant 
the hope that if his friends felt him worthy | 
of a memorial that the Moro School he 
founded be made that memorial, as that ~ 
undertaking was very close to his heart. } 

When General Wood visited the school | 
for the last time in the summer of 1926, his 
parting words to Mrs. Spencer were: “Donel 
worry, all will be well.” If that prophecy — 
comes true in the future, as it has in the 
past, it will be due to the continued inter-— 
est and support of generous Americans. 

Plans are now being perfected for the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner Observance 
of the School, which will be held at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
in November. 
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NEW HARPER BOO 


of Practical Appeal to Survey Readers! 


BY RYLLIS A. AND OMAR P. GOSLIN 


A triumph in popular depiction of economic ills. 


to the average man in a dramatic and powerful way. 
Through the use of simple, forceful text and numer- 


praisal of six major proposals 
for recovery which help the 
reader to think independenily 
on issues Vitally affecting his 
ability to earn. With 39 pic- 
torial charts. 7144” x 1034” 
$2.50 


REVOLUTION 
IN LAND 


By CHARLES ABRAMS 


PENSIONS OR 
PENURY ? > 


By SHERIDAN DOWNEY 
Senator from California 


Consultant to U.S. Housing Authority 


A thoroughly fresh analysis of why access to the 
land is so expensive—for homes, farms and every 


use. This clarion call for a new national policy on 
‘This book sounds the battle cry of game 

a movement that daily grows louder 

and more insistent—adequate Fed- 

eral pensions for our senior citizens. 

' Eloquent, persuasive, it presents in 
a cogent, valid form the reasons 

why the Federal government must 

soon provide a satisfactory solution. 


land control may well prove to be for our day what 


“Progress and Poverty” 


was for its. Every social 


worker will have to consider 


this penetrating study of 
how to get land into wider 


$3.00 


use for social ends. 


AGRICULTURE 
IN MODERN LIFE 
By DR. O. E. BAKER, RALPH BORSODI, AND M. L. WILSON 


Three recognized experts on all phases of our farm problem discuss 
what’s wrong with agriculture. Beginning at three different points of 
attack, each arrives at a broadly similar conclusion—that the emphasis 
on agriculture as a commercial enterprise is destroying the vastly more 
satisfying conception of agriculture as a way of life. $3.50 
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CALLING AMERICA 
EDITED BY RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


The bound edition of the famous special number of The Survey 
Granite: A limited number of this historic document is still available. ~ 
:: grand production.”—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. “. . . Remark- 
able. i, New York Times. “‘The best assemblage of material designed 
to wake up Americans to the magnitude of the current threat to de- 
mocracy.’—HARRY ELMER BARNES. In board binding $1.00 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? 


D Oo hd : T K 4 L L By WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 


Professor of Industrial Engineering, Columbia University 


T at E G Oo 8] Ss E Who does get the money? Why do they get it? And what is ; 


relation of this question to the present dislocation between employm 
production and consumption? Here an industrial engineer describe: 
Authors of ‘Rich Man, Poor Man” simple language and in terms of familiar experiences the problem of 
national economy from the point of view of how the “national hou 
keeping” can be conducted with plenty for all. A complete re 
Presents the story of the American standard of living of the author’s book by the same title published in 1°34. 


ous animated charts, this book turns serious fact into MASTERS OF THEIR OWN DESTINY 


stirring social episodes—tells what people earn, what The Siory of the Antigonish Movement of Adult Education Througi 
they can buy with their money and how they can Economic Cooperation 
buy more. Features an ap- By M. M. COADY 


Director of Extension, St. Francis Xavier University 


HUNGER AND HISTORY 
By E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 


Read this novel and scholarly approach to the _ 
history of civilization—an examination of the food 
supply down through the ages showing the effect of _ 
want and abundance on the human mind. Fas- 
cinating facts culled from ancient writings show 
the relation between hard times and hard govern- | 
ments, between famine and war, beorees depressions i 


UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED! 
. thorough, scholarly and highly engrossing - 


. a fabulous abundance of interesting ma- _ 
terial, presented with the clarity and precision of the | 
best scholarship.”"— New York Times. q 

*.. . embroidered with rich, human details, un- _ 
known to most of us...” 


+ +» at your bookstore. Or on approval from f 


HARPER AND BROTHERS : 3 49 EAST 33rd STREET, NEW YOR K 


The dramatic, constructive s' 
of the development of the coop 
tive movement in Nova Soctia, 
tering about the leadership supp 
through the adult education m 
ment of St. Francis Xavier 
versity. How marketing and buyin 

ugh cooperative societies sup 
plied economic training to loc 
citizens, improved the ciandanl ) 
life and fostered a democratic, co 
operative spirit in communities, — = 
is told simply and vividly. Everyo 
interested in the cooperative m« 
ment, in the rehabilitation of sme 
localities, i in a practical demonstri 
tion of religious influence in s 
action, will find here a hea 
record of progress. 
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